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CURSED MONEY. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF FREDERIC BASTIAT. 


There is perhaps no more fruitful source of error than ignorance or misconcep- 
tion of the true nature and functions of money. The subject is one in which we 
are all more or less concerned, whether consciously or not, for every body buys and 
sells, and, therefore, necessarily has something to do with money. Nor are the 
errors which spring from this source merely insignificant and innocent. On the con- 
trary they influence the action of States and Governments; embody themselves in 
legislative measures, and injuriously affect the interests of society in all its depart- 
ments. It is entirely to such misconceptions that false systems of banking and 
laws against usury owe their existence; and they also enter very largely into the 
composition of protective tariffs and other violations of the fr of ¢ ce. 
We cannot, therefore, render a more useful, and, we venture to hope, acceptable 
service to the public than to lay before them the following translation of an article 
from the pen of that great French writer, Frederic Bastiat, whose untimely death, 
truth and freedom have so much reason to mourn. ‘In it he expounds one of the 
most intricate and confusing topics of political economy not only without any of the 
repulsive gravity of a scientific treatise, but in a style so clear and simple, so free 
from technical terms, and at the same time so familiar and playful as to make it 
intelligible and even agreeable to persons who have never opened a book of political 
economy: 





“Cursed money! cursed money! that I have not heard blasphemed 
exclaimed with an air of grief the at some time or other—peace, 
economist, F., as he came out from liberty, life, and Brutus went so far 
the Committee of Finance, where as to say: Virtue! thou art but a 
they had been discussing a project name! But if anything has es- 
of paper money. caped hitherto . 

“What is the matter with you? Cursed money! Cursed money! 
said J. Whence comes this sud- Come,a little philosophy. What 
den disgust with the most adored has happened to you? * Has the 
of the divinities of this world ? chariot of Cresus just been splash- 

Cursed money! cursed money! ing you? Has Mondor robbed you 

You alarm me, There is nothing of the love of your mistress? or, 
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lastly, has Zoilvs hired a newspaper 
to abuse you? 

“T do not envy the chariot of Cre- 
sus; my reputation, by its insigni- 
ficance, escapes the tongue of Zoi- 
lus; and as to my mistress, never, 
no never, has the shadow of the 
lightest stain ty 

“Ah! I have it. Where has my 
head been? You, too, you are the 
inventor of a new social reorgani- 
zation, the F’. system. You intend 
your society to be more perfect 
than that of Sparta, and for that 
purpose all money is to be rigidly 
banished. What embarrasses you 
is the difficulty of persuading your 
disciples to empty their purses.— 
What would you have? That is 
the rock upon which all reformers 
are wrecked. There is not one of 
them who would not have done 
wonders if he could only have suc- 
ceeded in overcoming all resistance, 
and if all mankind had consented 
to become like wax in his hands; 
but they are so obstinately infatuat- 
ed that they will not be like wax. 
They listen, applaud, or disdain and 
go on just as they did before. 

“Thank heaven, I am still free 
from that madness of the day. In- 
stead of inventing new social laws, 
I study those which it has pleased 
God to invent, having, moreover, 
the happiness to find them admira- 
ble in their progressive develop- 
ment. It is for that reason that I 
repeat :—Cursed money! cursed 
money ! 

“You are then a Proudhonian 
or Proudhonest. Eh, well! you 
may satisfy yourself by the simplest 
means. Throw your purse into 
the Seine, reserving only a hundred 
francs with which to take a share 
in the Exchange Bank. 

“ When I curse money itself, you 
know that I must also curse its de- 
ceitful sign. 

“Then I have but one hypothe- 
sis left. You are a new Diogenes, 
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and you are going to weary me 
with a tirade in the style of Seneca, 
on the contempt of riches. 

“God forbid! For wealth, let 
me tell you, is not a little more or 
a little less money. It is bread for 
the hungry, clothes for the naked, 
fuel to give warmth, oil which sup- 
plies the want of daylight, a career 
opened to your son, a dowry assur- 
ed to your daughter, a day of rest 
for fatigue, a cordial for the fainting 
strength, a gift to slip into the hand 
of bashful poverty, a shelter from 
the storm, a welcome to gathering 
friends, diversion for the mind 
borne down with thought, the in- 
comparable pleasure of making 
those who are dear to us happy. 
Wealth! it is instruction, indepen- 
dence, dignity, confidence, charity, 
all that the development of our 
faculties can furnish to the wants 
of the body and the mind; it is 
progress, it is civilization. Wealth 
is the admirable civilizing result of 
two admirable agents yet more 
civilizing than itself: labor and ex- 
change. 

“Good! But are you not now 
going to chaunt an ode to wealth, 
when scarcely a minute ago you 
— heaping imprecations upon 

old? 

“Eh! Do you not understand 
that it was merely a little explo- 
sion of the economist! I curse 
money precisely because people 
confound it with wealth, as you 
have just done, and out of this 
confusion arise error and calamities 
without number. I curse it because 
its function in society is ill-under- 
stood and very difficult to make 
people understand. I curse it be- 
cause it perplexes all their ideas, 
makes them take the means for the 

end, obstacle for cause, alpha for 
omega ; because its presence in the 
world, beneficent in itself, has 
nevertheless introduced a fatal no- 
tion, a perversion of reason, an in- 
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verted theory, which, in its multi- 

lied forms, has impoverished man- 
Kind and stained the earth with 
blood. I curse it because I feel my- 
self incapable of struggling against 
the error to which it has given 
birth otherwise than by a long and 
tiresome dissertation to which no- 
body will listen. Ah! if I could 
find a patient and well disposed 
auditor ! 

“Zounds! it shall not be said that 
for want of a victim you have to 
remain in the state of irritation in 
which I see you. I listen; speak, 
discuss, don’t by any means restrain 
yourself. 

“ You promise me to take an in- 
‘terest: . 

“T promise you to have patience. 

“ That is very little. 

“Tt is all ‘that I can dispose of. 
Begin and explain to me first how 
a mistake about money, if there is 
a mistake, comes to be at the bot- 
tom of all economical errors. 

“Then, frankly, with your hand 
on your conscience, did it never 
happen to you to confound wealth 
with money ? 

“T do not know; I have never 
wasted much time on political econ- 
omy. But after all, what would be 
the consequence ? 

“No great matter. An error in 
your brain without any influence 
upon your acts; for you must see 
that on the subject of labor and 
exchange, although there may be 
as many opinions as heads, we all 
act in the same way. 

“Nearly as we walk on the same 
principles though we are not agreed 
as to the theory of equilibrium and 
gravitation, 

“Exactly. Anyone who should 
‘be led by induction to believe that 
during the night we have our heads 
down and our feet up, might write 
fine books on the subject, but he 
would hold himself just like-every 
body else. 





So I believe. If not, he would 
soon be punished for being too 
good a logician. 

“Just so, that man would soon 
dieof hunger who, having persuad- 
ed himself that money were real 
wealth, should follow out his prin- 
ciples to the end. Therefore, that 
theory is false ; for there is no-true 
theory but that which results from 
facts, such as they manifest them- 
selves at all times and in all 
places. 

“I comprehend that in practice 
and under the influence of personal 
interest, the mischievous consequen- 
ces of acting erroneously tend con- 
stantly to correct the error. But 
if that of which you speak has so 
little influence, why does it put you 
so out of humor? 

“Tt is, that when a man instead 
of acting for himself decides for 
another, personal interest, that sen- 
tine! so watchful and so sensitive, is 
not there to utter the cry of suf- 
fering. The responsibility is mis- 
placed. It is Peter that makes the 
mistake, and it is John that suffers ; 
the false system of the legislator 
becomes forcibly the rule of action 
of entire communities. And be- 
hold the difference. When you 
have money and are very hungry, 
whatever may be your theory of 
money, what do you do? 

“TI go to a baker’s shop and buy 
some bread. 

“You do not hesitate to part 
with your money ? 

“It is only for that I have it. 

“ And if the baker in his turn is 
thirsty, what does he do ? 

“He goes to the wine shop and 
drinks a measure of wine with the 
money I have given him. 

“What! He is not afraid of 
ruining himself? 

“The true ruin would be not to 
eat or drink. 

“ And all the men in the world, if 
they are free, act in the same way ? 
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“Without any doubt. Would 
you have them die of hunger for 
the sake of heaping up sous? 

“Far from it; I think they act 
wisely, and I would desire that the 
theory might be nothing else than 
a faithful image of this universal 
practice. But let us suppose now 
that you are the legislator, the ab- 
solute king of a vast empire in 
which there are no mines of gold. 

“The fiction is pleasant enough. 

“ Let us suppose further that you 
are perfectly convinced of this: 
wealth consists solely and exclu- 
sively of money; what would be 
your conclusion ? 

“T would conclude that I have 
no other means to enrich my peo- 
ple, or they to enrich themselves 
than by drawing off the money of 
other nations. 

“That is to say, impoverishing 
them. The first consequence at 
which you would arrive would be 
this: One nation cannot gain but 
what another loses. 

“This axiom has on its side the 
authority of Bacon and of Mon- 
taigne. 

“Tt is not the less sad for that, 
for it comes at last to saying: pro- 
gress is impossible. Two nations, 
any more than two men, cannot 
prosper along side of each other. 

“Tt does, indeed, seem that such 
is the result of the priuciple. 

“ And as all men aspire to en- 
rich themselves, it follows that all 
seek by virtue of a law of Provi- 
dence to ruin their fellow men. 

“Tt is not Christianity, but it is 
political economy. 

“Detestable. But let us go on. 
I have made you an absolute King. 
It is not in order to reason but to 
act. Nothing limits your power. 
What are you going to do in pur- 
suance of this doctrine, wealth is 
money ? 

“ My views will be directed to 
increasing without cessation in the 


midst of my people the mass of 
coin. 

“But there are no mines in your 
kingdom. How will you set about 
it? What will you command ? 

“T will command nothing; I 
will forbid. I will forbid on pain 
of death the exportation of a crown 
piece from the country. 

“And if your people, having 
money, are also in want of food ? 

“Tt does not signify. In the sys- 
tem on which we are reasoning to 
permit them to export crown pieces 
would be to permit them to impo- 
verish themselves. 

“So that by your confession you 
would force them to proceed on a 
principle the opposite of that which 
governs you yourself in like circum- 
stances, Why is that? 

“It is without doubt because my 
own hunger pinches me, and the 
hunger of the people does not pinch 
the legislators, 

“Eh, well! Ican tell you that 
your plan would fail, and that there 
is no supervision vigilant enough 
when the people are hungry, to 
prevent the crowns from going out 
if the corn is at liberty to come in. 

“In that case, this plan, erron- 
eous or not, is inefficacious for good 
as well as for evil, and we need 
not concern ourselves any further 
about it. 

“ You forget that you are a legis- 
lator. Is a legislator so easily dis- 
couraged when he is making his 
experiments upon others? The 
first decree having failed, would you 
not seek some other means of ob- 
taining your end ? 

“ What end ? 

“You have ashort memory; that 
of increasing among your people 
the mass of money, supposed to be 
the true and only wealth, 

“Ah! you bring me back to the 
i I beg pardon. But you 

ow it has been said of music: 
Pas trop n’en faut. 1 believe it is 
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still more true of political econo- 
my. Iam onthe track again. But 
I really don’t know what to imagine. 

“Think well. To begin, I call 
your attention to the fact that your 
first decree solved the problem only 
negatively. To prevent the crown 
pieces from going out of the coun- 
try does, indeed, prevent its wealth 
from being diminished, but does 
not increase it. 

“Ah! Lam on thé scent—that 
corn free to come in—a bright idea 
just occurs to me. Yes, the device 
is ingenious—the means infallible. 
I am within reach of the end. 

“Tn my turn, I will ask, what end ¢ 

“Eh! Zounds, that of increas- 
ing the mass of money. 

“How will you set about it, if 
you please ? 

“Ts it not true that in order that 
the pile of money may be always 
growing, the first.condition is that 
nothing shall be taken from it? 

“ Well. 

“ And the second, that it should 
be constantly added to. 

“Very well. 

“Then the problem will be re- 
solved, both negatively and _posi- 
tively, as the socialists say, if on 
one side I prevent foreigners from 
drawing any thing from it, and on 
the other I compel them to contri- 
bute to it. 

“ Better and better. 

“ And for that purpose, two sim- 
ple decrees, in which money shall 
not even be mentioned. By one it 
shall be forbidden to my subjects to 
buy anything from foreign nations; 
by the other they shall be com- 
manded to sell them a great deal. 

“Tt is an extremely well con- 
ceived plan. 

“Ts it new? I will go forthwith 
and get out a patent of invention, 

“Don’t give yourself the trouble. 
The priority will be contested with 
you. But take care of one thing. 


“ What? 
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“I have made you a despotic 
King. I understand how you will 
prevent your subjects from purchas- 
ing foreign productions. It will 
be sufficient to prohibit their intro- 
duction. Thirty or forty thousand 
custom house officers will do the 
business, 

“It is a little costly. But no 
matter; the money paid to them 
will not go out of the country. 
Assuredly ; and in our system, that 
is the essential point. But to force 
the sale to foreigners how will you 
proceed ? 

“T will encourage it by bounties, 
for which proper taxes shall be 
levied from my people. 

“In that case the exporters, con- 
strained by the competition among 
themselves, will reduce their prices 
as much as the bounty ; and it will 
be the same as if you made for 
eigners a present of these bounties 
or taxes, 

“But, nevertheless, the money 
‘will not go out of the country. 

“True. That answers everything; 
but if your system is so advanta- 
geous, the other Kings, your neigh- 
bors, will adopt it. They will es- 
tablish your decrees in their domin- 
ions; they will have custom house 
officers and will exclude your pro- 
ducts in order that there also the 
heap of money may not be dimin- 
ished. 

“T will have an army and I will 
force their barrier. 

“They will have armies and will 
force yours. 

“T will equip navies and make 
conquests; I will acquire colonies 
and raise up for my people con- 
sumers who shall be obliged to eat 
our corn and drink our wine. 

“The other Kings will do the 
same. They will dispute with you 
your conquests, your colonies and 
your consumers. Then you have 
war every where and the world in 
a flame. 
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“T will increase my imports, my 
eustom house officers, and my navy 
and my army. 

“The others will follow your 
example. 

“T will redouble my efforts. 

“ They will dothesame. In the 
meantime, it is not preved that 
you will have succeeded: in selling 
much. 

“Tt is but too‘true. Fortunate, 
if the commercial efforts neutralize 
each other. 

“And the military efforts also. 
And tell me, these custom house 
officers, these soldiers, these ships, 
these crushing taxes, this perpetual 
straining towards an impossible re- 
sult, this permanent state of war, 
open or seeret, with all the world, 
are they not the logical consequen- 
ces necessarily growing out of the 
fact that the legislator has got into 
his head that idea (which you agree 
never governs any man acting for 
himself) wealth is money ; to in- 
erease the quantity of money is to 
merease wealth ? 

“T concede it. Either the axiom 
is true, and then the legislator 
ought to act in the manner I have 
described, though it lead to univer- 
sal war. Or it is false, and in that 
ease it is only to ruin themselves 
that men tear one another to pieces, 

“ And remember, that before you 
were King this same axiom Vad 
conducted you by a logical process 
to these maxims. What one gains 
another loses. The profit of one is 
the loss of another,” which imply 
an irremediable antagonism among 
all men. 

“Tt is but too certain. Philoso- 
pher or legislator, whether I reason 
or act, setting out from this. princi- 
ple, money is wealth, I always ar- 
rive at this conclusion or result— 
universal war. You did well to 
point out to me the consequences 
before discussing it. Without that 
I would never have had the cour- 
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age to follow you to the end in 
your economical dissertation, for, 
to be plain with you, that is not 
diverting. 

“To whom de you tell that? 
That is just what I was thinking of 
when you heard me murmuring 
cursed money! I was groaning 
because my countrymen have not 
the courage to study what it so 
deeply concerns them to know. 

“And yet the consequences are 
frightful. 

“The consequences! I have 
pointed out to you only one of 
them. I could have shown you 
others still more fatal. 

“You make my hair stand on 
end. What other evils has this 
confounding of wealth with money 
been able to inflict on mankind ? 

“Tt would take me a long time 
to enumerate them. It is a doc- 
trine which has a numerous pro- 
geny. Its eldest son—we have just 
made his acquaintance—is called 
prohibition; the second, the colonial 
system ; the third, hatred of capi- 
tal ; the Benjamin, paper money. 

“What! paper money proceeds 
from the same error ? 

“Directly. When the legisla- 
tors, after having ruined men by 
war and taxes, persevere in their 
idea, they say to themselves: ‘If 
the people suffer, it is because there 
is not money enough. We must 
make some.’ And as it is not easy 
to multiply the precious metals, 
particularly when the pretended 
resources of prohibition have been 
exhausted, ‘ we will make fictitious. 
money,’ they add,‘ nothing is easier, 
and every citizen shall have his 
portfolio full of it! they shall all 
be rich.’ 

“Tn fact, this process is more 
expeditious than the other, and vend 
not end in foreign war. 

“ No, but in civil war. 

“You are very much of a Pes- 
simist. Hasten then to sift the 
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question to the bottom. I am quite 
surprised to find myself desirous 
for the first time to know whether 
money—or its representative—is 
wealth. 

“You will readily admit that 
men do not immediately satisfy any 
of their wants with crown pieces. 
If they are hungry, it is bread they 
want; if they are naked, clothes; 
if they are sick, remedies; if they 
are cold, shelter, fuel; if they de- 
sire to learn, books; if they wish 
to travel, vehicles; andsoon. The 
wealth of a country consists in the 
abundance and proper distribution 
of these useful things. Whence, 
you must acknowledge with pleas. 
ure, how false is that wretched 
maxim of Bacon: What one peo- 
ple gain, another necessarily loses; 
a maxim expressed still more dis- 
tressingly by Montaigne in these 
terms: The profit of one is the 
loss of another. When Shem, Ham 
and Japhet divided among them 
the vast solitudes of this earth, 
assuredly each of them might build, 
drain, sow, reap, provide himself 
with better lodgings, better food, 
and better clothing, instruct and 
improve himself better, in a word, 
enrich himself and increase his en- 
joyments, without causing any ne- 
cessary diminution of the similar 
enjoyments of his brothers. It is 
the same of two nations. 

“Undoubtedly two nations, as 
well as two men, without any rela- 
tions between them, may, by work- 
ing more and working better, pros- 
per side by side without injuring 
one another. 

“That is not what is denied by 
the axioms of Montaigne and Ba- 
con. They only mean that in the 
commerce which takes place be- 
tween two nations or two men, if 
one gains the other must lose. And 
that is self evident; exchange, of 
itself, adding nothing to the mass 
of those useful things of which you 
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were speaking, if after an exchange 
one of the parties has more, it fol- 
lows that the other party must 
have less, 

“ You conceive a very incomplete 
idea of exchange, so far incomplete 
as to become false. If Shem is on 
a plain fruitful of corn, Japhet on 
a slope suitable for the production 
of wines, and Ham on rich pasture 
lands, it may be that the diversity 
of their occupations so far from 
injuring either of them, may make 
them all three prosper. In fact 
that must happen, for the division 
of labor introduced by exchange 
will have the effect of increasing 
the mass of corn, wine and meat 
to be distributed among them.— 
How should it be otherwise if you 
admit the freedom of these trans- 
actions? The instant that one of 
the brothers should perceive that 
social labor, so to speak, that is 
confining his efforts to the produc- 
tion of one thing, and obtaining 
the others by exchange occasioned 
him constant loss, in comparison 
with solitary labor, that is, produc- 
ing everything for himself, he would 
cease to make exchanges. Ex- 
change carries along with it its 
title to our recognition. It is prac- 
tised voluntarily, therefore it must 
be beneficial to both parties. 

“But the axiom of Bacon is true 
with regard to gold and silver. If 
it is admitted that at a certain time 
there is a given quantity in the 
world, it is very clear that one 
purse cannot be filled without tak- 
ing from another. 

“And if we assume that gold is 
wealth, the conclusion is, that while 
there are among men transfers of 
fortune there is never any general 
progress. This is just what I said 
at the beginning. That if, on the 
contrary, you regard wealth as con- 
sisting in the abundance of useful 
things, fitted to satisfy our wants 
and tastes, you will understand 
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that simultaneous prosperity is pos- 
sible. Money serves only to facili- 
tate the transmission of these use- 
ful things from one hand to ano- 
ther, which is accomplished equally 
well with an ounce of rare metal, 
such as gold, or a pound of more 
abundant metal, such as silver, or 
with a half quintal of metal still 
more abundant, such as copper. It 
follows that if all- the French peo- 
ple had at their disposal twice as 
much of all these useful things, 
France would be twice as rich, 
though the quantity of money 
might remain the same; but it 
would not be so if there were 
double the quantity of money, the 
mass of useful things not being 
increased. 

“The question is, whether the 
presence of a greater number of 
crown pieces has not the effect of 
augmenting the mass of useful 
things. i 

“ What connection can there be 
between these two terms? Food, 
clothing, houses, fuel, all these are 

roduced by nature and labor, a 
ine more or less skilful exerted 
in turning to account powers of 
nature more or less liberal. 

“You forget one great force, 
which is exchange. If you avow 
that it is a force, as you agree that 
crown pieces facilitate it, you must 
also agree that they have an indi- 
rect power of production. 

“But, I added, that a little of a 
rare metal facilitates exchanges as 
much as a great quantity of an 
abundant metal, whence it follows 
that a people are not enriched by 
forcing them to give useful things 
in order that they might have more 
money. 

“So, according to you the treas- 
ures which they are finding in Cal- 
ifornia will not increase the wealth 
of the world. 

“T do not believe that they add 
much to the enjoyments, to the 
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real gratifications of mankind taken 
in the aggregate. If the gold of 
California does no more than re- 
place in the world what is lost and 
destroyed, that may have its utility. 
If it increases the mass it will cause 
a depreciation of gold. Those who 
find gold will be richer than they 
might have been without that.— 
But those in whose hands the ex- 
isting stock of gold may be at the 
time of the depreciation, will pro- 
cure less enjoyment for an equal 
sum. I cannot see in that an in- 
crease but only a displacement of 
true wealth, such as I have defin- 
ed it. 

“All that is very subtle. But 
you will find it very difficult to per- 
suade me that I am not richer, 
other things being equal, if I have 
two crown pieces than if I have 
only one. 

“I do not say any such thing. 

“ And what is true of me is true 
of my neighbor, and of my neigh- 
bor’s neighbor, and so on from one 
to another all round the country. 
Then if each Frenchman has more 
crown pieces, France is richer. 

“And there is your error, the 
common error, which consists in 
concluding from one to all, from 
the particular to the general. 

“What! is it not of all conelu- 
sions the most conclusive? What 
is true of each is it not so of all? 
What is all but every individual 
named at once? You might as 
well tell me that each Frenchman 
could suddenly grow an inch taller, 
and yet the average height of all 
the French people be no greater 
than before. 

“The reasoning is specious I ad- 
mit, and therefore it is, that the 
illusion which it covers is so com- 
mon. Let us examine it, however. 


Ten gamesters were in the habit of 
playing together in a certain saloon, 
For greater convenience it was their 
custom to take, each one, ten coun- 
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ters, against which they deposited 
a hundred francs under the candle- 
stick, so that each counter repre- 
sented ten francs. After the game 
their accounts were settled, and the 
players withdrew from under the 
candlestick as many times ten 
francs as they could produce coun- 
ters. Seeing which, one of them, 
perhaps a great arithmetician, but 
& poor reasoner, says: Gentlemen, 
an unvarying experience teaches 
me that at the end of the game 
the more counters I have the richer 
I am. Have you not made the 
same observation as to yourselves ? 
So, what is true of me is true 
of each of you successively, and 
what is true of each is true of 
all. Then we would all be richer 
at the end of the game, if we all 
had more counters. Now, nothing 
is easier. It is only necessary to 
distribute double the number. And 
accordingly, it was done. But 
when the game being terminated 
they came to settle accounts, it was 
found that the thousand franks 
under the candlestick had not mi- 
raculously multiplied themselves 
according to the general expecta- 
tion. They had to be distributed 
pro rata, asit is called, and the only 
result obtained (very chimerical) 
was this: Each player had, indeed, 
double the number of counters, 
but each counter, instead of corres- 
ponding to ten francs, represented 
no more than five, It was then 
made perfectly clear, that what is 
true of each is not always true of 
all. 

“T see that very well; but you 
suppose a general increase of coun- 
ters without a corresponding in- 
crease of the deposits under the 
candlestick. 

“And you, you suppose a gen- 
eral increase of crown pieces with- 
out a corresponding increase of the 
things of which these crown pieces 
facilitate the exchange. 
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“Do you assimilate the crown 
pieces to counters ? 

“ Assuredly no; in other respects, 
yes, in the point of view of the 
argument which you were opposing 
to me and which I had to combat. 
Xemark one thing—in order that 
there should be a general increase 
of crown pieces in any country, it 
is necessary either that such coun- 
try should have mines, or that its 
commerce should be carried on in 
such a way as to give useful things 
to obtain money. Outside of these 
two hypotheses a universal increase 
is impossible, the crown pieces only 
changing hands, and in that case, 
though it may be true of each one 
taken individually, that the more 
crown pieces he has the richer he 
is, the generalization which you 
were just now making cannot be 
deduced therefrom, since a crown 
piece the more in one purse implies 
by absolute necessity a crown piece 
the less in some other. It is, as in 
your comparison with the average 
height. If each of us grew taller 
only at the expense of somebody 
else, it would, indeed, be true of 
each one taken individually that he 
may be a taller man if he has good 
luck, but that will never be true of 
all taken collectively. 

“Be it so. But in the two hy- 
potheses that you have mentioned, 
the increase is real, and you will 
agree that I am right. 

“Up to a certain point. Gold 
and silver have a value. To ob- 
tain them men consent to give use- 
ful things which have a value also. 
When, therefore, there are mines 
in a country, if that country ex- 
tracts from them gold enough to 
purchase abroad a useful thing, for 
example a locomotive engine, they 
enrich themselves by all the enjoy- 
ments which a locomotive engine 
can procure, exactly as if it had 
been made at home. The question 
for them to consider is whether 
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they expend more effort in the first 
process than in the second. Not 
forgetting that if they did not ex- 
port the gold it would depreciate, 
and then might happen something 
worse than what you see in Califor- 
nia, for there they at least use the 
precious metals to purchase useful 
things produced in other places. 
In spite of that, people there some- 
times run the risk of dying of 
hunger on heaps of gold. How 
would it be if the law prevented 
the exportation of gold? As to 
the second hypothesis, that of the 
gold which comes to us by means 
of foreign commerce, it is an ad- 
vantage or a disadvantage, accord- 
ing as the country has more or less 
need of it, in comparison with the 
need which it also has of the use- 
ful things with which it parts in 
order to obtain the geld. It is for 
those interested to judge of this, 
and not for the law; for if the law 
sets out from this principle, that 
gold is preferable to useful things, 
no matter what may be their value, 
and if it succeeds in carrying out 
the idea effectively, it tends to 
make of France a second Califor. 
nia, where there will be plenty of 
money to buy with and nothing to 
buy. It is always the system of 
which Midas is the symbol. 

“The gold which comes in im- 
plies some useful thing that goes 
out, and in this relation there is a 
satisfaction withdrawn from the 
country. But is it not replaced 
with advantage? And of how 
many new satisfactions will not this 
gold be the source, as it circulates 
rom hand to hand, stimulating 
labor and industry, until at last it 
goes out again in its turn and im- 
plies the entrance of some useful 
thing? 

“There, you are at the heart of 
the question. Is it true that a crown 
piece is the principle which causes 
the production of all the objects of 
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which it facilitates the exchange, 
It is agreed that a crown piece of 
five francs is worth only five francs, 
but people are led to believe that 
this value has a peculiar character ; 
that it is mot destroyed as others 
are, or, at le ist, is not destroyed for 
a very long time; that it renews 
itself, so to speak, at each transfer, 
and that, in fact, this crown piece 
has been worth as many times five 
franes as it has effected purchases, 
that it is worth in itself as much as 
all the things for which it has been 
successively exchanged ; and they 
believe this because they suppose 
that without this crown piece those 
things would not even have been 
produced, They say without it the 
shoemaker would have sold a pair 
of shoes less, consequently he would 
have bought less butcher’s meat ; 
the butcher would have gone less 
often to the grocer’s, the grocer to 
the physician, the physician to the 
lawyer, and so on in succession. 

“That appears to me incontes- 
tible. 

“It is then time to analyze the 
true function of money, considered 
apart from mines and importation, 
You have a crown piece. What 
does it signify in your hands? It 
is there as the witness and proof 
that you have at some time or other 
executed a work, of which you 
have allowed society in the person 
of your client to enjoy the benefit 
instead of enjoying it yourselfi— 
This crown piece testifies that you 
have rendered a service to society, 
and moreover certifies its value. It 
further testifies that you have not 
yet received from society a real 
service of equal value, to which 
you had a right. To enable you 


to exercise this right when and in 
such manner as you please, society, 
by the hands of your client, has 
given you an acknowledgment, a 
title, a due bill of the common- 
wealth, a counter, in short, a crown 
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piece, which only differs from a 
written obligation i in containing its 
value in itself; and if you know 
how to read with the eyes of the 
mind the inscription it bears on it, 
you will decipher distinctly these 
words: Render to the bearer a ser- 
vice equivalent to that which he has 
rendered to society, value received, 
verified, proved and measured by 
that which is in me. Now, you 
transfer your crown piece to me. 
This is-either gratuitous or it is in 
disc charge of an obligation. If you 
give it to me as the’ price of a ser- 
vice, this is what results from the 
transaction, your account of real 
satisfaction with society is arranged, 
balanced and closed. You had 
rendered it a service in exchange 
for a crown piece, you now restore 
to it a crown piece in exchange for 
a service; both parties are acquit- 
ted. For my part, I am exactly in 
the position in which you were just 
now. Itis I who am now in ad- 

vance with regard to society for the 
service which I have just rendered 
it in your person. It is I who be- 
come its creditor for the value of 
the work which I have just done 
for you, and which I might have 
devoted to myself. It is then into 
my hands that the certificate of 
this credit, the witness and the 
proof of the social debt must pass. 
You cannot say that I am richer, 
for if I have to receive, it is be- 
eause I have given. Neither can 
you say that society is richer by a 
crown piece, because one of its 
members has a crown piece more, 
since another has one less. If you 
give me this crown piece gratui- 
tously, in that case it is certain that 
I shall be so much richer, but you 
will be so much poorer, and the 
wealth of society taken in the ag- 
gregate will not be changed; for 
this wealth, I have already said, 


consists of real services, effective 
satisfactions, useful things. 


You 
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were the creditor of society, you 
have substituted me in your rights, 
and it is of little importance to so- 
ciety which is liable to somebody 
for a service, whether it is render- 
ed to you orto me, They acquit 
themselves by rendering it to the 
bearer of the certificate. 

“But if we all had plenty of 
crown pieces, we could draw from 
society a great many services.— 
Would not that be very agreeable? 

“You forget that in the order 
which I have just described, and 
which is the image of the reality, 
one draws services from the social 
store only because he has contri- 
buted services to it. Whoever says 
service, says at once service render- 
ed and received, for these two terms 
imply each other, so that there 
must always be a balance. You 
cannot imagine that society renders 
more services than it receives, and 
yet that is the chimera which men 
strive after by the multiplication of 
crown pieces, the alteration of coins, 
paper money, &e. 

“ All that seems reasonable 
enough in theory, but in practice I 
cannot get it out of my head when 
I see how things go, that if by a 
happy miracle the number of crown 
pieces came to be multiplied ip 
such sort that each one of us saw 
his little provision doubled, we 
would all be more at ease; we 
would all make more purchases, 
and industry would receive a pow- 
erful encouragement. 

“More purchases! But purchase 
what? Without doubt useful ob- 
jects, things capable of yielding 
effective satisfaction, provisions, 
clothes, houses, books, pictures.— 
You ought then to commence by 
proving that all these things are 
generated spontaneously, for no 
other reason than that ingots fal- 
len from the moon are coined at 
the mint, and that the plate for 
striking off assignats is set to work 
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at the National printing press; for 
you cannot reasonably think that if 
the quantity of corn, of cloths, of 
ships, of hats, of shoes, remains the 
same, the share of each of us can 
be larger, because we all present 
ourselves in the market with a 
greater quantity of francs, metallic 
or paper. Remember our players. 
In the order of society, the useful 
things are what the working peo- 
ple themselves put under the can- 
dlestick, and the crown pieces 
which circulate from hand to hand, 
they are the counters. If you 
multiply the franes without mul- 
tiplying the useful things, the only 
result will be that it will require 
a greater number of francs for 
each exchange, as the players re- 
quired more counters for each 
stake. You have the proof of it 
in what takes place with regard to 
gold, silver and copper. Why 
does the same bargain require more 
copper than silver, more silver than 
goli? Is it not because these me- 
tals are dispersed through the 
world in different proportions ?— 
What reason have you for believ- 
ing that if gold was to become as 
abundant as copper, it would not 
take as much of one as of the 
other to buy a house? 

“You may be right, but I wish 
you to be wrong. In the midst of 
the sufferings which surround us, 
so cruel in themselves, so danger- 
ous in their consequences, I found 
some consolation in thinking that 
there was an easy means of mak- 
ing all the members of society 
happy. 

“If wealth really consisted of 
gold and silver, it is not quite so 
easy to increase the mass of them 
in a country destitute of mires. 

“No, but it is easy to substitute 
something else for them. I agree 
with you that gold and silver ren- 
der but little service except as in- 
instruments of exchange. Paper 
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money, bank notes, &., do as 
much. If, then, we all had plenty 
of that kind of money, so easy to 
make, we would all buy a great 
deal, we would want for nothing. 
Your cruel theory dissipates hopes, 
illusions, if you will, of which the 
principle is surely very philanthro- 
pic. 

“ Yes, like all the barren wishes 
that can be formed for universal 
happiness. The extreme facility of 
the means which you invoke is suf- 
ficient to prove its emptiness. Do 
you believe that if priuting bank 
bills was sufficient to enable us all 
to satisfy our wants, our tastes, our 
desires, mankind would have reach- 
ed this period without resorting to 
so easy an expedient? I agree 
with you that the discovery is se- 
ductive. It would immediately 
banish from the world not only 
spoliation in its many deplorable 
forms, but labor itself, except that 
of printing assignats. It remains 
to comprehend how the assignats 
would buy houses which nobody 
would have built, corn which no- 
body would have cultivated, cloths 
which nobody. would have taken 
the trouble to weave. 

“One thing strikes me in your 
argument. According to your own 
view, if there is no gain neither is 
there any loss from multiplying the 
instrument of exchange, as appears 
by the example of your players, 
who came off with nothing worse 
than a very mild deception. Then 
why reject the philosopher's stone, 
which would at least teach us the 
secret of converting pebbles into 
gold, and in the meantime paper 
money? Are you so prepossessed 
with your logic that you reject an 
experiment without risk? If you 
are in error you deprive the nation, 
as your numerous adversaries say, 
of an immense benefit. If the 


error is on their side the people 
have nothing at stake, by your own 
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showing but a hope deceived.— 
The measure excellent according to 
them, is nugatory according to you. 
Let it then be tried, since the worst 
that can happen is not the realiza- 
tion of an evil, but the non-realiza- 
tion of a good, 

“In the first place, a hope de- 
ceived is itself a great evil for a 
people. It is another that the gov- 
ernment should announce the re- 
mission of many taxes on the faith 
of a resource which must infallibly 
vanish. Nevertheless, your remark 
would have force, if after the emis- 
sion of paper money and its depre- 
ciation, the equilibrium of values 
took place instantaneously with per- 
fect simultaneousness in all things 
and in all parts of the country. 
The measure would end as in the 
case of my gaming saloon, in a 
universal mystification, for which 
the best that could be done would 
be to laugh in each other’s faces. 
But it is not thus that things go. 
The experiment has been made, and 
each time that the despots have 
debased the currency . 

“Who proposes to debase the 
currency ? 

“To force people to take in pay- 
ment rags of paper which have 
been officially baptized francs, is 
as bad as to force them to receive 
as weighing five grammes a piece 
of silver which weighs only two 
and a half, but which has been also 
called a franc, if it is not worse ; 
and all the arguments which can 
be used in favor of a legal falsifica- 
tion of the coinage. 

“Truly, looking from the point 
of view in which you were just 
now, and in which you seem to be 
still, when it was believed that to 
multiply the instrument of ex- 
changes was to multiply the ex- 
changes themselves, as well as the 
things exchanged, men must have 
thought in good faith that the most 
simple means was to divide the 
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crown pieces in two, and give by 
law to the halves the denomination 
and value of the whole. Well! in 
one case as well as the other, de- 
preciation is infallible. I believe I 
have told you the cause. What 
remains for me to demonstrate to 
you is, that this depreciation which 
as to the paper may descend to 
zero, is effected by successively 
making dupes, among whom the 
poor, the simple minded, the com- 
mon labourers and peasants occupy 
the first rank. 

“I am listening, but abridge. 
The dose of political economy is a 
little strong for one sitting. 

“Be it so. We are then well 
settled on this point, that wealth is 
the aggregate of the useful things 
which are produced by labour, or, 
still better, the results of all the 
efforts that we make for the satis- 
faction of our wants and our tastes. 
These useful things are exchanged 
one for another, according to the 
convenience of those to whom they 
belong. There are two forms of 
these transactions: one is called 
barter ; it is that in which one ren- 
ders a service that he might imme- 
diately receive another equivalent 
service. Under this form the num- 
ber of transactions would be ex- 
tremely limited. In order that 
they might be multiplied, might be 
effected in spite of the obstacles of 
time and space, between persons 
unknown to each other and in in- 
definite portions, the intervention 
of an intermediate agent was requir- 
ed; this agent is money. It gives 
rise to exchange, or buying and 
selling, which is nothing else than 
a complex barter. This is what it 
is nevessary to observe and under- 
stand, Exchange is decomposed 
into two barters, into two factors, 
sale and purchase, the combination 
of which is necessary to constitute 
it. You sell a service for a crown 
piece, then with this crown piece 
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you purchase a service. It is not 
till then that the barter is com- 
plete ; it is not till then that your 
effort has been followed by a real 
satisfaction. Evidently you do not 
labor to satisfy the wants of others, 
but that others may labor to satisfy 
ours. As long as you only have 
in your hands the crown piece 
which has been given you for your 
labour, you are only in a condition 
to command the labour of another 
rson. And it is when you shall 
ave done that, that the economi- 
cal evolution will be accomplished 
as to you, since then only you will 
have obtained by a real satisfaction 
the true recompense of your labour. 
The jdea of barter implies service 
rendered and service received.— 
Why should it not be the same of 
that of exchange, which is only a 
barter in two parts? And here 
there are two remarks to make: 
First, it does not signify materially 
whether there is much or little 
money in the world. If there is 
much, much is required ; if there 
is little, little is required for each 
transaction—that is all. The se- 
cond observation is this: As money 
is always seen to be brought in at 
each exchange it comes at last to 
be regarded as the sign and meas- 
ure of the things exchanged. 
“Will you even deny that money 
is the sign of the useful things of 
which you speak ? 
“A louis is no more the sign of 
a sack of corn than asack of corn 
is the sign of a louis. 
“ What harm arises from consid- 
ering money as the sign of wealth? 
“There is this bad effect, that 
eople believe that it is sufficient to 
wcrease the sign in order to in- 
crease the things signified, and so 
fall into all the false measures which 
you were adopting when I had first 
made you an absolute king. They 
go further. In the same way that 
they see in money the sign of 
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wealth, they see also in paper money 
the sign of real money, and thence 
conclude that there is a very easy 
and very simple means of procur- 
ing for everybody the enjoyments 
of fortune. 

“But you will surely not go so 
far as to deny that money is the 
measure of values? 

“Yes, certainly, I will go as far 
as that, for it is precisely there that 
the illusion resides. It has passed 
into a usage to refer the value of 
everything to that of money. Peo- 
ple say, this is worth 5,10 or 20 
frances, as they say, this weighs 5, 
10 or 20 grammes, this measures 
5, 10 or 20 metres, this land con- 
tains 5,10 or 20 acres, &c., and 
thence it is coneluded that money 
is the measure of values. 

“Truly such is the appearance. 

“Yes, the appearance, and that 
is what I complain of, but not the 
reality. A measure of length, of 
capacity, of weight, of superficies 
is a quality agreed upon and fixed. 
Such is not the case of the value 
of gold and silver. It varies like 
that of corn, wine, cloth, or labor, 
and from the same causes, for it 
has the same source and is subject 
to the same laws. Gold is put 
within our reach absolutely like 
iron, by the labour of miners, the 
advances of capitalists, the codpe- 
ration of navigators and merchants. 
It is worth more or less according 
as it costs more or less to produce, 
as there is more or less in the mar- 
ket, as there is more or less demand 
for it; in a word, it undergoes as 
to its fluctuations the destiny of 
all human productions. But here 
is something strange, and which 
causes a great deal of illusion — 
When the value of money varies, 
it is to the other products for which 
it is exchanged that language attri- 
butes the variation. Thus, suppos- 


ing all circumstances relative to 
gold to remain the same, and that 
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there is a deficient harvest of corn. 
Corn will rise: people will say the 
hectolitre of corn, which was worth 
20 franks, is now worth 30, and they 
will be right, for it is indeed the 
value of corn which has varied, and 
the language here agrees with the 
fact. But let us make the opposite 
supposition ; let us suppose that all 
circumstances relative to corn re- 
main the same, and that half of all 
‘the gold in the world is destroyed, 
this time it is the value of gold 
which will rise. It would seem 
that they ought to say: This napo- 
leon, which was worth 20 francs, is 
now worth 40. Do youknow how 
they express themselves? Asif it 
was the other term of the compar- 
ison which had fallen, and they say, 
corn, which was worth 20 francs, 
is now worth 10. 

“That comes exactly to the same 
thing, as to the result. 

“Without doubt; but figure to 
yourself all the disturbances, all the 
duperies which must arise in ex- 
change when the value of the me- 
dium varies without its being made 
known by achange of denomina- 
tion. Debased coins or bills bear- 
ing the name of twenty francs, are 
issued, which will retain that name 
through all the ulterior deprecia- 
tions. Their value will be reduced 
a fourth, a half, but they will not 
the less be called pieces or bills of 
twenty francs. Skilful people will 
take care not to part with their 
products but for a greater number 
of bills. In other words, they will 
demand forty francs for what they 
formerly sold for twenty. But the 
simple wiil be entrapped. Years 
will pass before the readjustment 
will be accomplished for all values. 
Under the influence of ignorance 
and custom the days-work of the 
field laborer will remain a long 
time at a franc, when the money 
price of all objects of consumption 
will have risen around him. He 
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will fall into frightful destitution 
without being able to discern the 
cause. Finally, my dear sir, since 
you wish me to come to an end, I 
entreat you, in conclusion, to give 
your whole attention to this essen- 
tial point. Once false money, what- 
ever form it may assume, is put in 
circulation, depreciation must come 
and manifest itself in the universal 
rise of everything that is capable 
of being sold. But this rise is not 
instantaneous and equal for every 
thing. Skilful people, brokers, 
men of business, come out well 
enough, for it is their trade to ob- 
serve fluctuations of price, to re- 
cognize their cause and even to 
speculate: upon them. But the 
small shopkeepers, peasants, labour- 
ers, receive the whole shock. The 
rest are no richer for it, the poor 
become poorer. Expedients of this 
kind have then the effect to widen 
the distance which separates wealth 
from poverty, to paralyze the social 
tendencies which are constantly 
approximating men to the same 
level, and the suffering classes will 
then require ages to regain the 
ground they have lost in their 
march towards equality @f condi- 
tions. 

“ Adieu, my dear sir; I leave 
you to go and meditate upon the 
dissertation to which you have just 
devoted yourself with so much 
complaisance. 

“Are you already at the end of 
yours? I have hardly commenced. 
I have not spoken to you of the 
hatred of capital, of the gratui- 
tousness of credit ; fatal sentiment, 
deplorable error, which is nourish- 
ed at the same source. 

“What! Does this portentous 
uprising of the poor against the 
capitalists also owe its origin to 
the confounding of money with 
wealth ? 

“It is the fruit of various causes, 
Unhappily, certain capitalists have 
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arrogated to themselves monopolies 
and privileges, which would be 
sufficient to account for this senti- 
ment. But when the theorists of 
demagoguism, wished to justify it, 
to systematize it, to give it the ap- 
pearance of a reasonable opinion, 
and to turn it against the very na- 
ture of capital, they have had re- 
course to that false political econo- 
my, at the bottom of which the 
same confusion is always found.— 
They have said to the people: ‘Take 
a crown piece, put it under a glass ; 
forget it there for a year; then go 
and look at it, and you will be con- 
vinced that it has not engendered 
either ten sous or five sous, or any 
fraction of a sou. Then money 
does not produce interest.’ Next, 
substituting for the word money its 
“pe apa synonym capital, they 

ave made their conclusion under- 
go this modification : ‘ Then capital 
does not produce interest.’ Then 
comes the series of consequences: 
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‘Therefore he who lends a capital 
ought not to receive anything for 
it; therefore he who lends you a 
capital, if he takes anything for it, 
robs you; therefore all capitalists 
are robbers; therefore wealth, since 
it ought to be gratuitously at the 
service of those who borrow, be- 
longs, in reality to those to whom 
it does not belong; therefore there 
is no property; therefore every- 
thing belongs to every body; there- 
fore . 

“ This is grave, so much the more 
grave that the syllogism, I confess, 
seems to me admirably linked to- 
gether. I would be glad to have 
the question cleared up. But, alas! 
I am no longer master of my atten- 
tion. I feel in my head a confused 
buzzing of the words currency, 
money, services, capital, interest, and 
that to such a degree that, truly, I 
scarcely know myself. Let us, if 
you please, adjourn the conversa- 
tion to another day. 








TO WHoM? 


Awake upon a couch of pain, 
I see a star betwixt the trees; 
Across yon darkening field of cane 
Comes slow and soft the evening breeze: 
My curtain’s folds are faintly stirred, 
And, moving lightly in her rest, 
I hear the chirrup of a bird 
That dreameth in some neighboring nest. 


Last night I took no note of these: 
How it was passed I dread to say— 
*Twas not in prayers to Heaven for ease, 
’Twas not in wishes for the day. 
Impatient tears, and stormy sighs 
Enhanced my woe, increased my pain— 
I cursed, and cursed, the wildering eyes 
That burned this fever in my brain. 


Oh, blessings on the quiet hour! 

My thoughts in calmer current flow— 
Nhe is not conscious of her power, 

And hath no knowledge of my woe 
Perhaps if like yon peaceful star, 

She looked upon my burning brow, 
She would not pity from afar, 

But kiss me, as the breeze does now. 
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ESTCOURT: 


THE MEMOIRS OF A VIRGINIA GENTLEMAN, 


CHAPTER XII. 


THE POST MORTEM EXAMINATION, 


Estcourt and his friend, Gilbert, 
the reader may remember, had re 
turned on the night of the “singu- 
lar experiment” at the theatre, to 
Fairfield, the estate of the former. 

The two men sat now in the an- 
cient apartment used by Estcourt 
for a study, and the moment seem- 
ed to have arrived for the strange 
revelation promised to Gilbert.— 
Two lights in tall silver candlesticks 
burnt upon the circular table of 
walnut wood; and the grim old 
portraits, ranged upon the dingy 
wall, between the oaken bookcases, 
looked down curiously upon the in- 
truders. 

Half reclining in his great lea- 
thern chair, whose carven back 
rose far above his head, Estcourt 
gazed at the moon shining through 
the casement, and for a time pre- 
served immobility and silence. His 
sad eyes, full of pensive gloom, 
wandered away to other scenes, and 
figures ; entering in reverie beneath 
earlier skies, he seemed to be col- 
lecting his thoughts, summoning 
from oblivion or the grave those 
recollections which had nearly es- 
caped him, and were thus almost 
wholly lost, either from lapse of 
time, or that gradual obliteration 
from the scroll of memory which 
accompanies the acutest suffering. 
As he sat thus, the mild light of 
the two candles fell upon his noble 
head—on the pale face, the eyes 
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half veiled by the long dusky 
lashes, and the lips full of languid 
sadness ; the painter gazed at this 
striking picture with absorbed at- 
tention. 

“ Alas!” said Estcourt, calmly, 
but with a deep sigh, “ what I pro- 
mised to relate, Gilbert, will proba- 
bly afford you little entertainment. 
It is far more sad than amusing— 
tragedy rather than comedy, as 
most lives will be found to be if 
they are stripped of their jealous 
wrappings, and related in all the 
simplicity of actual detail. If you 
are made gloomy rather than merry 
by the recital, you have no one to 
blame but yourself—and even now 
I would pause in my design did I 
aim at simply unburdening my 
mind—at finding consolation in 
the history of my misfortunes. But 
I am impelled by another motive. 
You deserve this Teias withheld con- 
fidence—for between friends there 
should be no concealments I think. 
You have known—and I believe— 
loved me long, though not from 
boyhood, and Iam now going to 
give you the highest proof that 
I appreciate that friendship with 
which you have honored me.” 

Gilbert did not reply—he only 
shaded his eyes with his hand, and 
continued to gaze steadily at his 
companion. 

“ How sweet the moonlight is!* 
said Estcourt, gazing through the 
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window upon the great trees and 
the sloping fields, which slept in 
the mellow beams. “TI find in a 
scene like this some consolation 
and relief. Memory is more sooth- 
ing as I gaze—I think now that I 
can go on calmly. 

“T was born at my father’s house 
ef Wildfells, in the county of New 
Kent, and at the age of fifteen be- 
came an orphan—almost a destitute 
orphan. Of all my father’s large 
landed estate, I retained only a 
small cottage on the roadside, and 
a strip of barren soil which barely 
furnished me the means of subsis- 
tence. It was the old, old tale of 
the ‘ ways of things’ in our good 
old, honest, thriftless province of 
Virginia. My father had been a 
great landed proprietor, his ances- 
tors having secured a magnificent 
grant from the English government; 
but, in process of time, high living 

and unbounded hospitality quite 
dissipated the patrimonial estate, 
and, as I have said, a cottage 
an a few acres only remained to 
myself. 

“T lived here until I was eight- 
een nearly—hunting, idling, my 
own master, I had scarcely any 
friends or connections, and those 
which did remain to me, seemed to 
have lost sight of the poor youth, 
who led so lonely and wild a life, 
apparently forgetful of themselves, 
and all the world. I look back 
now upon this strange existence, 
however, and think "twas not so un- 
happy, for I lived without the pale 
of worldly cares, heart burnings, 
and aspirations—my gun and dogs 
were true companions, and I was 
content. 

“Sometimes, indeed, when I saw 
a splendid chariot drawn by its four 
glossy horses, flash by my little 
house like a brilliant meteor, to dis- 
appear like a sunbeam on the edge 
of the woodland; or when some 
merry party of young ladies and 
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gentlemen passed rapidly upon spir- 
ited horses—the ladies shining in 
lace and satin, the young fellows 
covered with embroidery and the 
richest decorations ; at such times, 
indeed, a sigh of regret and dis- 
quiet came unconsciously to my 
lips, and I think that, with a boy’s 
instinct, [ may have envied the fine 
chariot, or wished myself one of 
that party of young cavaliers, rid- 
ing beside the lovely girls, who 
darted onward with perfumed hair 
and roses in their cheeks. But 
these emotions did not disquiet me 
long—the pageant passed like a 
bright bird of the tropics, sailing 
by on colored wings—a thing be- 
yond my power, the mere grace of 
the passing moment. I returned to 
my hunting and my lonely thoughts, 
careless of the great world in which 
it seemed that no place was reserv- 
ed for me—and content. 

“My life must have attracted 
attention and caused comment, how- 
ever—a fact which came to me 
upon many occasions. At long in- 
tervals [ would wander to a race 
course, or an assembly at Williams- 
burg—going through the crowd 
with the calm indifference of a 
woodman who gazes at what ex- 
cites his wonder, but in which he 
has no part to play. At such times 
I scarcely saluted any one; and 
after gratifying my momentary cu- 
riosity, would return as I came— 
lost like a leaf in the variegated 
and tumultuous crowd, indifferent 
to its hisses or its applause. But 
more than once on these occasions 
I saw the curious glances of young 
ladies directed towards me—I even 
saw pity in these glances—and I 
know now that many a tender- 
hearted dame had her sympa- 
thy and compassion excited by my 
appearance ; a word, a gesture, my 
simple approach, indeed, would 
have insured for me a welcome re- 
ception, These good women needed 
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little to make them espouse the 
cause of the sad, lonely boy, who 
had neither mother nor father; 
and more than one comparison, I 
heard afterward, was made between 
the reduced youth of gentle blood, 
and the splendid parvenus who 
glittered in gold and velvet. The 
aristocratic feeling was stronger 
then than now. Iam glad of it— 
I would see it dead. 

“These few words will serve to 
show how my life went onward 
until I reached the age of eighteen. 
Ihad scarcely passed this period 
when the event which gave a new 
turn to my whole existence, occur- 
red to me. 

“The only relations of my fami- 
ly who resided in the county were 


_an old gentleman, Mr. Dew, and 


Francis, his niece.. Mr. Dew was 
a distant relative, but Francis was 
a nearer cousin of my own, and 
during my childhood, I had fre- 
quently visited Bolton, the family 


_ mansion. One morning, however, 


my lonely pride was wounded by 
what I considered a slight. I fan- 
cied that Mr. Dew, who was astern 
hard man, looked askance at my 
poverty stricken vestments. From 
that moment I determined to visit 
them no more, and I carried out 
my resolution. I went away, and 
for two or three years did not go 
near the family. I will now briefly 
relate what led me to renew the 
connection, 

“I was sitting one day in my 
little cottage, watching the ravages 
of a terrific thunderstorm, which 
had just burst in great fury upon 
the country-side—when suddenly 
two figures upon horseback darted 
up the road like lightning, flying 
evidently before the storm, the dan- 
gerous intensity of which every 
moment increased. As the two 
figures came opposite to the enclos- 
ure which surrounded my little 
mansion, a blinding flash of light- 


ning, accompanied instantly by a 
terrific roar of thunder, blinded my 
eyes, and I unconsciously turned 
my head away. When I again 
looked, I saw that the gentleman— 
for they were gentleman and lady 
—had checked his companion’s 
horse with a violent hand, and ar- 
rested the foaming animal before 
my door. 

“In an instant I had hastened 
out—received the nearly fainting 
form of the young lady in my 
arms, and borne her beneath my 
roof for protection from the storm. 
She was so much frightened that 
for some moments her form was 
sustained on'y by my encircling 
arm, and her torehead rested faint- 
ly upon my breast. A single glance 
told me who she was—it was Fran- 
cis Dew, my cousin, who had in 
three years passed from childhood 
into the loveliest womanhood. Mis- 
erable me! why—why did‘ not the 
lightning blind me?” murmured 
Estcourt, who with difficulty res- 
trained his emotion whilst uttering 
these latter words, “then should I 
have escaped the terrible effect of 
that resistless beauty! From that 
moment, Gilbert, I loved the girl 
with a wild, insane, infatuated af- 
fection ; all the long-dormant pas- 
sion of my lonely and wayward 
nature aroused itself, and glanced 
like fire in my breast; as at the 
touch of some subtle magician’s 
wand, my heart throbbed violently, 
my pulses leaped ; with that exqui- 
site head reclining upon my bosom, 
I felt a thrill of rapture that was 
almost painful—in a moment, at a 
touch, without a word spoken, I 
had passed from my former world. 
I loved !—deeply, for the first time 
—I think, forever! 

“Well, well! I promised you 
events, not exclamations. Let me 
proceed regularly with my narra- 
tive. The girl soon recovered her 
strength, and then with a blush, 
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and timid glance, she withdrew her- 
self from my arms, and sank into 
a seat. Her companion, who had 
secured the horses hurriedly, now 
entered, and came to her assistance. 
He was a young man of the neigh- 
borhood with whom I had scarcely 
any acquaintance—and even that 
much was without my desire. His 
name was Willerton. and he was 
about twenty-five. He had inher- 
ited a splendid estate, which for 
four years he had been dissipating 
by the most vicious courses, and 
everything reprehensible was confi- 
dently laid to his charge, with too 
much reason and justice. He was 
the hero, indeed, of all that the 
better portion of the community 
stigmatized. He staked incredible 
sums upon cards—repeatedly en- 
gaged in the wildest and most dis- 
— orgies, where brutal drun- 
enness was the least objectionable 
result, and it began to be whisper- 
ed that among the poorer families 
of the neighborhood there was 
searcely one which his unbridled 
profligacy had not plunged into 
woe and wretchedness. Willerton, 
however, seemed utterly to disre- 
gard these reports—he presented 
himself everywhere with perfect 
assurance, and this boldness, added 
to his splendid person and insinu- 
ating elegance of manner, complete- 
ly routed, as far as the ladies were 
concerned, his most inveterate ene- 
mies. He managed, indeed, to pro- 
cure the reputation of a persecuted 
saint with many excellent people ; 
and as to the young damsels, they 
would smile, and say that Mr. Wil- 
lerton was ‘only a little wild—he 
would reform—a young man of 
spirit simply’—in other words, he 
was an ‘eligible match, and I am 
going to show you the effect which 
the fine position and wealth of this 
excellent young man ‘ produced !’ 
Estcourt’s tone, as he uttered 
these words, was filled with such 
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cold and gloomy hatred that Gil- 
bert almost shuddered. This emo- 
tion very soon a how- 
ever, and regaining his customary 
calmness, the narrator proceeded : 
“ But few words were exchanged 
between myself and my cousin, and 
she seemed to stand in a certain 
awe of the haughty young man, 
who bowed his head with proud 
condescension as he passed beneath 
my low roof. His manner to me 
was elaborately polite, but quite 
freezing, as became our relative 
positions. I was poor and obscure 
—he noble and wealthy. I was 
clad in a dingy suit of drab cloth, 
stained and worn—he wore a 
splendid costame of silk velvet, 
and lace. It was necessary, you 
see, to preserve that distinction 
which society has very properly * 
drawn between the gentleman and 
the boor. It is true that his grand- 
father had been an overseer who 
lived with my grandfather—and 
sliming the old gentleman with 
uneasy flattery and fulsome adula- 
tion, smiling, bowing, bending his 
back—managed finally to save some 
money ; to lend it to his employer 
at usurious interest; to take a 
mortgage, and to nearly ruin 
grandfather. Mr. Job Willerton 
grandpére, had sustained this rela- 
tion toward our family it is true— 
had been a fawning, submissive, 
cringing time server-—and though 
he had secured a great portion of 
the Estcourt estate, had never fail- 
ed to stand aside, with his hat in 
his hand, as my old grandfather 
hobbled by on his stick, They were 
gentleman and nouveau riche, you 
see—master almost, and employee. 
But since the days of Job Willer- 
ton, grand pére, times had conside- 
rably changed. Job Willerton, 


peére, would say “Estcourt” in an 
" easy way to my father, having pur- 
chased that privilege by lending 
him money at fifty per cent.—and 
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now, above all, the alteration in the 
relative positions of the families 
was complete. Montgomery Wil- 
lerton, Esquire, of Willerton Hall, 
the ‘representative of one of the 
ancient families, living upon the 
‘old family estate, with that ‘ noble 
hospitality which characterizes the 
fine old race of Virginia cavaliers’ 
—thissplendid gentleman was quite 
in contrast with simple Edmund 
Estcourt, a shabby fellow, starving 
in a cabin on the roadside, along 
which the fine chariot of Mr. Wil- 
lerton roliéd grandly. He natural- 
ly could not presume for a moment 
to place himself upon an equality 
with the master of Willerton Hall. 
Their station in life was too mark- 
edly superior and _ inferior—tlie 
shabby fellow’s place, rather, was 
to bow to the lord of the manor— 
to doff his cap respectfully when 
the grand chariot rolled by—to 
know and keep his proper distance, 
and inferior position. Friend,” said 
Estcourt calmly, “I may seem to 
you bitter — contemptuous — still 
agitated by that memory and in- 
justive? "Tis not so—see my face, 
ow very calm it is. I narrate 
clearly, that is all, and I no longer 
feel either hatred or indignation, 
such as I cannot deny I then felt. 
All that is past now—the grave 
covers it—I pass on in my story. 

“ Willerton, as | have said, treat- 
ed me with cold and haughty arro- 
gance, and as Francis gazed from 
my shabby figure to his own, so 
rich and splendid, T fancied that a 
species of flitting shadow in her 
eyes, betrayed a sentiment toward 
me somewhat similar to that exhi- 
bited by her companion. Certain 
it is that her manner was constrain- 
ed, and scarcely more cordial, I 
thought, than it would have been 
toward aservant who had rendered 
prompt and valuable assistance.— 
She did not call me cousin—in fact 
scarcely spoke to me—and when 


the storm finally grew less, and 
less, and gradually disappeared, 
leaving the heavens again clear— 
and she took her departure, accom- 
panied by the cold and formally 
polite young gentleman, she invited 
me to Bolton with a coldness which 
betrayed, I thought, very little de- 
sire fo have me accept the invita- 
tion. 

“Nevertheless, I went. This 
course was the result of a long and 
agitated conflict in my mind—a 
conflict which commenced as the 
two forms disappeared, and only 
terminated forty-eight hours after- 
wards. My pride was stung, out- 
raged, thoroughly aroused, and 
strung for the conflict. ‘ Defeat 
this arrogant rival ! said this pride. 
* Make her love you!’ said my heart. 
Two hours afterwards I had passed 
over the ten or fifteen miles which 
separated ‘me from Bolton. 

“Mr. Dew received me with a 
sort of frosty welcome, which was 
neither cordiality nor neglect—it 
was all I had expected. I deter- 
mined to secure, if possible, the 
affection of the young girl first— 
afterwards to attack the stony cita- 
del of her uncle’s will. I was cere- 
moniously polite, and the hard fea- 
tured old gentleman seemed even 
a Nttle flattered by my deferential 
bearing. I had no regard for him 
—but I was in love with his niece, 
and, like lovers in all ages of the 
world, truckled and smiled, and de- 
ferred to the keeper of the keys to 
my treasure. 

“The old man said he hoped I 
would occasionally, from time to 
time, call at Bolton and see them—, 
they were plain people, but did not 
wish to seem cold—I had grown a 
a good deal since my travels—and 
after this pretence of ignorance, 
Mr. Dew went on with his reading. 

“As he finished speaking, I heard 
the rustle of a dress behind me, 
and turning round, saw Francis. 
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“*My niece,’ said Mr. Dew, in a 
chilling tone, as he retired to attend 
to some farm occupation. 

“I bowed with calm courtesy, 
but did not move. The young 
lady’s cheek colored, and, with a 
hesitating movement, she held out 
her hand. 

“* Are you offended, cousin ?? she 
said. 

“*No, indeed,’ I replied, smiling, 
‘at what could I be?’ 

“* At my coldness lately—at your 
house—pray pardon me; I was 
confused and embarrassed. Indeed, 
I did not mean to be cold. 

“I declared, smiling, that it was 
really nothing. 

“*Then, as we have made friends,’ 
she said, radiant with smiles, ‘ sup- 

se we take a stroll, cousin.’ 

“I offered my arm, and she laid 
one finger upon my coat cuff. 

“That is too formal for cousins, 
I think,’ she added, as we issued 
forth upon the lawn, ‘ will you take 
my hand?’ 

‘* You may imagine my emo- 
tions, Gilbert, when I felt thus in 
my own the soft, warm hand of the 
woman whom I loved. Foran hour 
I think I held that hand, and no- 
thing occurred to mar my happi- 
ness. We wandered over the beau- 
tiful sward, and beneath the gréat 
old oaks, laughing, speaking gaily 
of a thousand things—and_ those 
beautiful and dangerous eyes per- 
fected the conquest of my heart, 
which they had commenced two 
days before. I have seen many 
women in many lands since—but 
never have I encountered a face 
half as lovely. Well! well! let 
me pass on—events hasten rapidly. 

“ We had reached the outer gate, 
when I saw a sudden color come to 
the girl’s cheek, and in a few mo- 
ments my attention was attracted 
by the sound of horses’ hoofs, ra- 
pidly approaching. I turned my 
head, and saw Willertomeoming up 
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the road at agallop—mounted upon 
a splendid and mettled courser. 
The young gentleman was superbly 
clad—indeed, his costume was one 
mass of silk, velvet, and rich em- 
broidery, such as was twenty years 
ago more the fashion than at pre- 
sent—and thus decorated, with all 
the bravery of a noble and wealthy 
gallant, I felt what a dangerous 
rival he must prove in the affections 
of a young woman, however disin- 
terested ; for, friend, let it be said 
simply, a woman is always @ wo. 
man. We deify them when we 
love, but they are angels only in 
our fancy. To ge on, however.— 
Willerton came on, splendid and 
aristocratic—with an air of victo- 
rious superiority which not sel- 
dom characterizes the parvenu who 
knows the power of his wealth—a 
glance from his form to my own, 
revealed the immense’ difference 
between us. J was clad in a worn 
suit of brown cloth—my boots 
were dusty and in holes—there was 
a rent in my coat, and not a parti- 
cle of powder upon my hair. In 
this costume I was to dispute the 
love of the damsel at my side, with 
a knight, armed cap-a-pie in all the 
glory of rich purpoint and golden 
waistcoat. Was it not rather dis- 
couraging ? 

“Willerton did not see us at 
first, and had not recognized me it 
seemed, when, after securing his 
horse, he drew near the spot where 
we were standing. I still held the 
young girl’s hand, and I think I 
never felt an emotion of so much 
haughty pleasure as when Willer- 
ton suddenly flushed to the temples, 
and almost uttered an exclamation 
of rage as he recognized me. 

“*Good morning, Miss Frances,’ 
he said, bowing with lofty respect, 
but with a curling lip. ‘I find you 
pleasantly engaged.’ 

“* Yes, sir,’ said the young lady, 
coloring at the covert sneer in the 
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words, ‘my cousin and myself walk- 
ed out to take the air. 

“* Your cousin !’ exclaimed Wil- 
lerton unconsciously, but suddenly 
remembering himself, he turned 
and made me an ironical bow. 

“*My cousin, Mr. Estcourt,’ said 
the young lady,‘if you are not 
acquainted, let me—.” 

“* Useless my dear cousin,’ I said, 
‘Mr. Willerton knows me perfectly, 
and I have the honor of knowing 
him. You know the old adage— 
peril levels all distinctions! Well, 
the storm made us acquainted—eh, 
Mr. Willerton ?’ 

“T have rarely seen such an ex- 
pression of concentrated rage, as 
was visible in Willerton’s eyes, as I 
thus spoke, and I think the calm- 
ness of my tone enraged him even 
more than the words. Had I grown 
angry, embarrassed, confused—had 
I colored, and blurted out some 
rude hostility, he might have sum- 
moned to his aid the natural hau- 
teur of his character, and replied 
to me with an arrogant stare. But 
this was impossible, and I had fore- 
seen that it would be. Willerton 
found his calmness forsake him— 
he flushed with anger, and ex- 
claimed : 

“*T have not the pleasure of 
your—of Mr. Estcourt’s acquaint- 
ance!’ 

“T could not forbear smiling, for 
I had humiliated my rival. He 
had betrayed his character—it was 
plain that he cherished convictions 
of the most vulgar aristocracy, if I 
may so speak—that a shabby fel- 
low like myself should speak to 
him like an equal, instead of tak- 
ing off my hat and lowering my 
voice! Incredible as it may seem, 
this young man actually betrayed 
all this in his countenance; and 
when, at the end of an hour—it is 
not necessary to repeat the con- 
versation—he departed, he was 
sullen, and cold, unable to collect 


his forces, or make any contest. 

“T shall not linger upon this in- 
terview further—I departed. On 
the next day I met Willerton at an 
Ordinary in the neighborhood, and 
I saw that his anger had deepened. 
As I approached, he was standing 
in the midst of a dozen friends— 
and when I lounged up, with my 
gun in my hand, his figure detach- 
ed itself from the group, and came 
toward me. 

“* You insulted me, sir!’ he said, 
coloring with rage, ‘you shall an- 
swer it!’ 

“*T am willing to do so, sir, I 
replied as calmly as I am now 
speaking, Gilbert, for I really dis- 
pised this man, 

“*You may thank me for the 
favor!’ cried Willerton, with in- 
creasing rage, ‘I generally address 
myself to gentlemen alone!’ 

“*Thank you, Mr. Willerton, I 
replied, ‘I appreciate your kind- 
ness. Where shall we meet—and 
the weapons?’ * 

“*Those of a gentleman !’ cried 
Willerton, turning pale with rage, 
‘that is, if you know anything of 
such !’ 

“ My coolness began to give way 
—in the space of half a minute 
this man had insulted me twice, 
and I felt my teeth begin to clench, 
and my chest to swell—a sure sign 
with me. How to wound my ads 
versary ? to resent his scoff ade- 
quately ? how to sting him? These 
questions passed like lightning 
through my mind, and I am sorry 
that my internal rage prompted me 
to a course which, in cooler mo- 
ments, I should not have adopted 
—to an unworthy course. 

“*] suppose you refer to the 
sword,’ I said, as his friends flocked 
to the spot, and surrounded us, “I 
have learnt to use it tolerably 
sir ‘» 

“ And the place !—fix it at once! 
I'll have no delay !’ 
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“Anger quite overcame me, but 
as I grew more fiery, my voice be- 
came even calmer—a common phe- 
nomena. 

“*The place?’ I said, ‘ you then 
permit me to fix the place?’ 

“*Yes! you are challenged !’ 

“* Well, Mr. Willerton,’ I said, 
‘what say you to the field by the 
Birch Lodge? Your grandfather 
lived there once, as my own grand- 
father’s overseer—you know how 
the Lodge passed to him—little pe- 
euniary affairs, involving usury and 
knavery! Come! let it be the 
Birch Lodge! An excellent place 
for you and myself to meet!’ 

“ Willerton threw himself toward 
me with the fury of a wild beast— 
his bloodshot eyes glaring—his 
lips actually foaming with mad 
rage. But he was as suddenly held 
back by his friends, who wished me 
to be killed in another way. An 
hour afterwards, we stood in a little 
glade with bare arms and short 
swords in our hands—and at a sig- 
nal struck out furiously at each 
other. He was an excellent swords- 
man, and at the third pass, his 
weapon passed like a burning wire 
through my side—at the same in- 
stant my own buried itself in his 
sword arm. He fainted upon my 
body I was told, but I did not re- 
member further. At the end of a 
week, I was lying pale and faint in 
my cottage—that was all. My old 
nurse sat by me weeping. 

“T shall not dwell upon the time 
which elapsed between the wound 
and my recovery. One thing I 
may mention, however. She came. 
Alone, on horseback, and with the 
marks of tears upon her face, she 
sought my poor cottage, and there 
first I found that she loved me. 
When I rose from my bed, quite 
well again, and went to Bolton, her 
gaze dwelt upon me with irrepres- 
sible affection, and her cheek col- 
ored when our eyes i The 
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grave covers all that light, and joy, 
and love now—I am alone!’ mur- 
mured Estcourt, his head sinking 
on his hands, ‘she is dead now— 
gone into the dust so long !—flow- 
ers grew from her maiden bosom 
and have faded years ago!—she 
lives but in memory—she who 
loved me with such deep, absorb- 
ing love—whose face lit up at 
my approach—whose dying lips 
breathed my name, as they breathed 
it in the prayer they offered up for’ 
me, she told me, when I lay in pai 
and weakness on my couch! Yes! 
she loved me, Gilbert!—loved me 
with all her heart and soul !—and 
yet—oh, my God! why has it 
seemed good to thee to make us— 
well, well, well! I break out into 
a cry of anguish—it is but labor 
lost! And yet the echoes of that 
beautiful and touching voice, ring- 
ing in my memory, seem real as I 
listen ; but they die away—slowly, 
they die away—alas! I am alone 
again! 

“Well, well—in brief words, I 
loved and was loved again. Hea- 
ven seemed to have dowered my 
life with a glory by which the whole 
world was changed. I entered upon 
another existence, and left the old 
lonely time behind me, as a ser- 
gn sheds his dingy and worn skin, 

come forth in a coat of flashing 
splendor. As you may fancy, I 
did not achieve this delicious tri- 
umph of love and pride in a day, 
or a month. The heart of this 
woman gradually unfolded before 
my eyes—the wrappings of eti- 
quette, and prejudice, and maiden 
modesty were one by one laid aside 
—it was only after many months 
of assiduous.approach, that the last 
drapery was-removed, and the flut- 
tering heart throbbed visibly be- 
neath my eyes—for me, me alone! 
Thinking now of that interview at 
twilight on the great portico, when 
to my whispered words she could 
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not reply even in a whisper—and 
when, with tears and sobs, her head 
rested on my bosom, as it had done 
on the day of the storm—thinking 
of that moment, now, and the rush 
of delirious joy which filled my 
pulse with flame, as I clasped her 
to my heart—I doubt if heaven has 
not measured joy and pain for me 
in equal balances !—if any agony 
can overcome that rapture and su- 
preme happiness ! 

_. “Do I rhapsodize? If so, par- 
don me, Gilbert; did not the love- 
liness of this exquisite being plead 
my excuse—the events which fol- 
lowed in due time, might pardon 
my present rapture. When those 
after days came, there was little to 
make me joyous—the morning 
which dawned so pure and beauti- 
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ful, and mounted toward its noon 
without a cloud almost in the se-_ 
rene heaven, was destined to be 
succeeded by a stormy evening—by 
heavy clouds from which burst at 
last that thunderbolt which struck 
me to the earth. As I come to 
this period, Gilbert, my heart sinks 
—I retain my calmness with diffi- 
culty. But I have promised you 
my whole history, and you shall 
have it.” 

Estcourt paused for some mo- 
ments, and deep sighs slowly issued 
from his lips, as he gazed with the 
expression of one who dreams, 
through the window, upon the 
moonlit trees. Gilbert did not in- 
terrupt his reverie, and, after a long 
silence, he proceeded calmly with 
his narrative. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


IN ACCOUNT WITH THE DEAD, 


“¢T am afraid,’ continued Est- 
court, ‘that I shall not be able to 
convey to you, an entirely distinct 
impression of the events which fol- 
lowed the scenes already related— 
for these events were shaped by the 
singularly mixed characters of the 
actors. 

“Such is the difference between 
real life and fiction. In romances, 
as you know, all comes forth from 
we the author’s pen, vivid, 

istinci, picturesque and dramatic, 
asthe new phrase hath it; the hero 
is an undoubted heroic individual— 
the villain is portrayed in the black- 
est colors; the false and the virtu- 
ous, the true and the knavish—all 
is clearly and accurately delineated, 
for the rdle of the composer is to 
> Sapa vividly defined contrasts, 

he true maiden clings to her true 
lover—the rogue has no spark of 
good feeling—the bad is entirely 
bad—ihe good excellently good, 


and so the romance plays its part 
before you, and you rise from its 
perusal with a profound conviction 
that there is nought in existence 
but absolute light and absolute 
shadow—that the Almighty never 
permits them to be mingled. 

“Such is the convenient theory 
of the dramatists and romancers, 
but real life orders otherwise! The 
vilest are not all vile, and alas! the 
truest are not true to the death, 
through all trials! This woman 
whom I loved and who loved me, 
was a beautiful, a noble charater, 
but she was still a woman, that is to 
say, she loved the vanity of the 
eyes—the glitter of wealth—the 
sheen of jewels, and silks, and laces, 
and they made her a coward! If 
I slander her, may a just Heaven 
forgive me !—but my narrative will 
show. 

“You understand how I was 


placed, : Sa see the elements 


: 
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which entered into my existence, 
and my future. 

“I loved a woman who loved 
me, and who was loved by a 
wealthy rival, I being utterly poor. 
That was it, so far. The other ele- 
ment was an avaricious and reduc- 
ed uncle; there was, lastly, mixed 
up terribly with the whole, a man 
whose name was Crafton. 

“But let me not anticipate my 
narrative, 

“T went to Bolton at last, to de- 
mand the hand of Frances in mar- 
riage, and found Mr. Dew in an ex- 
cellent humor. He greeted me 
with unusual favor, and when I 
announced my wish, his surprise 
was not nearly so great as I had 
anticipated. 

“*But you have no means of 
support,’ he said, ‘marriage in your 
condition is out of the question, 

“*T shall have, sir, I replied, ‘1 
do not ask the hand of your niece 
at this moment, and only wish to 
secure your assent to our ultimate 
union. I have already enrolled 
myself as a student of law with a 
barrister of Williamsburg, and he 
assures me that I may obtain per- 
mission to pursue the practice in 
the General Court, by one year’s 
assiduous study, or even in nine or 
ten months if I apply myself close. 
ly to the books. What I ask is, 
that in the event of my success at 
the bar within one year after being 
enrolled, you will then grant your 
permission, as guardian, to my 
union with Frances.’ 

“He listened to me in silence, 
and I think my boyish ardor had 
some effect upon the old hard heart. 
He had known and loved my father 
well, as long as he was prosperous, 
and I think a touch of pity came 
to the stony brain and surprised 
the citadel. 

“*T will consider your proposi- 
tion, Edmund,’ he said at length, 
‘return to-morrow, and I shall then 


give you an answer. You might 

of much service to me in the 
law, and many persons have made 
fortunes at it. Return to-morrow, 
and I will have decided.’ 

“TI went and spent an hour with 
Frances—sought then my cottage, 
and on the morrow was again at 
Bolton. 

“*T have no objection to grant- 
ing my consent, if Frances is wil- 
ling,” was Mr. Dew’s reply to my 
question, ‘in two years understand 
—so let us end the subject.’ 

“You may imagine my outburst 
of thanks—my delight—my inter- 
view with Frances. I will not 
dwell on them. For three months 
I lived in an atmosphere of ec- 
stacy almost, and perhaps this was 
the most happy period of my 
life. I assiduously pursued my law 
studies in Williamsburg, and regu- 
larly went to Bolton on Saturday 
of each week—thus I say, passed 
three months. 

“It was upon one of these visits 
that I first saw the man Crafton, 
He was a money-lender of the 
county, and had, I thought, a vil- 
Jainous face. He was coming out 
of Mr. Dew’s back room, where 
the old gentleman did business, and 
I thought I never had seen such 
an expression of triumph upon any 
human face. I must tell you that 
my father, a short time before his 
death, had been the means of ex- 
pelling this man from a club of 
country gentlemen, who met at 
each other’s houses, statedly, to 
dine and converse—and that Craf- 
ton never forgave the injury, as he 
deemed it. I had never recognized 
him as an acquaintance, but I was 
aware that he knew me perfectly, 
and as he issued forth from Mr. 
Dew’s now, as I entered, I expe- 
rienced a vague impression of dan- 
ger—some hostile influence seemed 
suddenly to have commenced its 
work upon my life. 
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“Crafton passed me without 
bowing, and I entered Mr. Dew’s 
room. His brow was dark, and 
his lips were set with an expression 
of sullen anger. 

“*Good morning,’ he said, cold- 
ly, ‘you come in good time, 

“*T do not understand, sir,’ 

“¢ Well, I'll explain! There are 
my obligations for ten thousand 
pistoles, or the memorandums, and 
I'm to pay promptly. This fellow 
refuses to grant further delay,’ 

“*T am very sorry, sir—truly 
sorry that my poverty " 

“+ Yes, your poverty! that’s the 
word, sir!’ 

“The tone of the speaker was so 
harsh and insulting that my face 
flushed. 

“*T do not consider poverty a 
crime, sir,’ ] said, with some haught- 
iness [ fear, ‘I simply regretted that 
I could not 

“Assist me! Yes! 
none of your assistance !’ 

“*Tam sorry you think it ne- 
cessary to insult me, sir, I said, as 
coolly as I could, ‘I will not fur- 
ther annoy you with my presence.’ 

“ Frances was playing upon the 
harpsichord in an adjoining room 
as I spoke, and rising, I was about 
- to enter it, leaving Mr. Dew to 
himself, But before I could place 
my hand upon the knob he started 
to his feet, and stood between me 
and the door. 

“*Stop, sir!’ he said, ‘you hold 
no further conversations with my 
niece! I amashamed of my weak- 
ness in permitting you to pay her 
your addresses—but my eyes are 
opened at last to your goings on! 








I want 


Your place, I find, is to drive off 


other gentlemen, your betters, at 
the point of the sword !—you fancy 
that what you lack in estate you 
will make up by bravado and ma- 
neuvring! Iam no longer igno- 
rant of your conduct, sir! and I 
forbid you to approach my niece 
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again; understand, sir! I forbid 
you, and you do it at your peril !’ 

“ He had worked himself gradu- 
ally into a rage as he went on; 
and as he now concluded, his eyes 
flashed, his lips trembled with pas- 
sion, his cheeks were flushed; and 
in the excess of anger, he stamped 
his foot until the windows shook. 

“As for myself, had a thunder- 
bolt dazzled my eyes from a cloud- 
less April sky I could not have ex- 
perienced a sensation of profounder 
astonishment. I could not dream 
of any reason for this sudden rage 
upon the part of the old man—how 
his liability to discharge at once 
debts amounting to ten thousand 
pistoles connected itself with my 
marriage, I could not possibly di- 
vine. In cooler moments I should 
instantly have understood, as doubt- 
less' you do, but I was convulsed at 
the time with anger and pain. 

“I do not know what reply I 
should have made, had not another 
actor appeared all at once upon the 
stage. 

“The door opened, and Frances 
entered the apartment, pale, with 
eyes full of a wild fright, and hold- 
ing one hand upon her heart, as 
though to restrain its tumultuous 
throbs. 

“I cannot describe the scene 
which followed. I think I should 
again grow pale with anger as I 
did at the time—it would move me 
too deeply. Enough, that ten min- 
utes after Frances entered, she was 
lying in a fainting fit upon the 
lounge, and that I was galloping 
back to my cottage, rankling under 
a dastardly insult—profoundly con- 
vulsed with rage, shame, love, des- 
pair—all the wildest and most 
stormy emotions which can tear 
the human breast. 

“] remember sitting down and 
trying to collect my thoughts ; for 
a long time it was a vain attempt. 
At last I succeeded, however, and 
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the consequence was that I fell into 
a second rage, which made me re- 
semble a madman. Despair suc- 
ceeded, and I lay almost inanimate 
for the rest of the day. It was not 
until the next morning that I could 
calmly survey my position, and spe- 
culate upon the causes of what had 
happened. The consequence of 
my reflection was, that I carefully 
arranged my poor attire, mounted 
my lean pony, and went straight 
to Mr. Crafton’s house. To my de- 
mand at the door, a servant replied 
that Mr. Crafton was not then at 
home. There was something in 
the man’s manner which convinced 
me that he was repeating a false- 
hood dictated to him, and I thrust 
him aside, and strode into the 
house. An abrupt entrance into 
two or three rooms ended in no- 
thing, and I mounted my horse 
again and rode away with greater 
rage than before—for as I disap- 
peared at a corner of the road, I 
thought I saw a window shutter 
on the second floor open, and the 
face of Crafton peering out. I 
afterwards learned that I had not 
been mistaken, and even heard his 
defence. I wasa young, rash man, 
he said, with a fancy that he had 
done me some wrong—any inter- 
view would have been labor lost, 
and perhaps might have terminated 
in violence under the circumstances. 
This was Mr. Crafton’s view, and 
he was perfectly correct in his sur- 
mise. 

“With a fiery heart and throb- 
bing pulse, I next proceeded to 
Willerton Hall. I was met with 
a similar intimation, that Mr. Wil- 
lerton was not at home. The well 
fed and rich liveried servant gazed 
with an air of decided condescen- 
sion at my miserable attire, and 
seemed to ask with his eyes what 
ss sage business his master could 

ave with a person of my condi- 
tion. At another time I should 
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have chastised him with my horse- 
whip, but | had no anger for small 
game. Making him repeat that 
his master was out—and I saw that 
he was telling the truth—I depart- 
ed asI came. In half an hour I 
was at Bolton. 

“The old family servant who 
always admitted me, said that Miss 
Frances was sick, and his master 
had forbidden him to admit me. 
Where was Mr. Dew? In his 
study, and thither I accordingly 
roceeded. An hour afterwards, I 
issued forth, perfectly calm, and 
returned to my house. The inter- 
view with the stony and immove- 
able old man had ended all hope, 
My reproaches, entreaties, indigna- 
tion, anger—all had broken upon 
the rock of his avarice, like idle 
waves. I went away with a dizz 
feeling about my brain—-silent, al- 
most fatuitous; and I did not re- 
cover from this attack for three 
days and nights. Then I had a 
fever, which confined me to my bed 
for six delirious months. The first 
intelligence which I received after 
my convalescence was, that Frances 
and Willerton were married. 

“Do you wish to hear the expla- 
nation, Gilbert? I discovered every- 
thing, detail by detail, and soon the 
whole history was complete; no 
link wanting ; the tragedy was per- 
fect. 


“ Crafton, the money-lender, had: 


as I have said, never forgiven my 
father for the injury done him, in 
causing his expulsion from the 
country gentlemen’s club. Aspir- 
ing to rank with the good sorciety 
of the county, these aspirations had 
been all overthrown at a single 
blow, and it was not in Crafton’s 
nature to forgive either the agent 
of this disappointment or any one 
connected with him, During my 


father’s lifetime he had never dar- 
ed to proceed to overt hostilities, 
and his thirst for vengeance had 
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accordingly remained entirely un- 
gratified—but it still existed. It 
was not until Crafton chanced to 
receive intelligence of my affair 
with Miss Dew that he discovered 
any mode of paying off the old 
score which had so long been 
chalked up in his memory against 
the name of Estcourt. My pover- 


‘ ty and obscurity had been a pleas- 


ing reflection to him, and he had 
otten, I now remembered, leaned 
from his fine chariot, to look at my 
eabin by the roadside—but I think 
my contented existence, though in 
such poverty, galled him, Certain 
it is, that finding now an opening 
for further ‘ proceedings in my case,’ 
he ardently embraced the occasion, 
and acted at once. To break my en- 
gagement with Miss Dew—to render 
me miserable—to overthrow all my 
dreams, and forever prevent me 
from again becoming an influential 
person in the county, this was Mr. 
Crafton’s scheme, and he carried it 
out, with great acumen and vigor. 
“He bought up Mr. Dew’s obli- 
gations to the extent of ten thou- 
sand pistoles, and presented them 
for payment. Theold man looked 
aghast, and replied that the holders 
of those obligatiors had distinct! 
age ors to grant any time which 
e desired, and not call upon him 
for years—to all of which, Crafton 
answered, pay me. He knew per- 
fectly well that Mr. Dew was whol- 
ly unable, and thus he could dic- 
tate. He would hear of no delay 
—he needed money—he had no 
conditions. He did not mind say- 
ing that reports touching Mr. Dew’s 
family affairs had caused him to 
present the bonds—the projected 
union between his niece and a 
young man who would squander all 
that he could lay his hands on, who 
sulted and fought every gentle- 
man in the county, and would ruin 
any estate. He wanted the money 
for the bonds—pay him. 


4 


“T need not linger upon this in- 
terview or trace the steps of the 
wily negotiator. In due time, he 
came to say that a marriage be- 
tween Miss Frances and Mr. Wil- 
lerton, a gentleman of high stand- 
ing and great wealth, would mate- 
rially change the face of affairs, 
and finally he promised, in the 
event of such a marriage, that the 
bonds should not be presented dur- 
ing the lifetime of the obligor. So 
completely impossible was it for 
the old man to pay the liabilities, 
and so strongly did the idea of 
having the rich Mr. Willerton for 
the husband of his niece work upon 
his avarice, that, after a two hour’s 
interview he promised to use his 
authority; and it was after this 
interview that I saw him, passin 
Crafton, you will remember, as § 
entered. 

“Of the woful, terrible, repulsive 
details of the old man’s interviews 
with his niece, I will not, I cannot 
speak. I heard all, long afterwards, 
and from that moment all the illu- 
sion of life disappeared—all confi- 
dence in human nature left me—I 
saw abysses which I had not dream- 
ed of, and thenceforth I saw them 
always. Beneath the green flower- 
enameled meadow, I saw the roots 
of the grass and the flower knitting 
around mouldering bones and awful 
corruption ; beneath the fairest and 
brightest face, I never afterwards 
failed to divine the seeds of false- 
hood and horrible faithlessness. 

“ For this woman whom I loved 
and who loved me, yielded at last 
to threats and solicitations—to fear 
and the gaudy dreams of wealth 
and splendor. The young heart 
was silenced—the womanly faith 
dethroned—the grandest and love- 
liest nature I have ever seen trem- 
bled before a miserable menace, 
and yielded to a gilded chariot! 
Awful, terrible proof of human in- 
firmity and weakness! This woman, 
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oe 

who had lain upon my bosom with 
eyes swimming in tenderness, too 
deep for words!—who had clung 
to me when I would go, as though 
she lived alone in my presence !— 
this nature whose every throb and 
emotion and sensation seemed con- 
nected with my life—who pledged 
an eternal love and pledged it with 
the utmost sincerity of her heart— 
this woman’s strength gave way— 
her faith was broken—she shrunk 
from an angry brow, and cowered 
at the door of gold! She was fore- 
sworn !” 

Estcourt paused to wipe his 
streaming brow, and for some mo- 
ments he seemed unable to proceed 
with his narrative. He breathed 
heavily, and his contracted brow 
gave evidence of the deep and 
rankling pain which these recollec- 
tions caused him. 

“ Well, well,” he said at length, 
“T agitate myself vainly; ‘tis gone 
—why recall it? The ember is 
cold—why tear it asunder to get 
at the fire which still lingers? It 
is enough, my dear Gilbert, that I 
was made miserable by the act of 
a poor child who had not nerve to 
resist incessant threats and the glit- 
ter of splendid objects. She be- 
came the wife of Willerton, and on 
my sick bed, turning and tossing 
with delirium, I did not even know 
when the morning dawned or night 
descended, all those weary months 
—nothing but the assurance of my 
poor old, faithful servant, made me 
aware of the lapse of time. 

“Let me not further allude to 
that period—I shall pass over a 
year, and bring my tedious narra- 
tive rapidly to an end. I was sit- 
ting one day in the apartment 
which we now occupy, when one of 
iny servants announced to me as a 
piece of indifferent news, that Mrs. 
Frances Willerton, the widow who 
lived in the small house in the 


woods, had died the night before. 
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“This*summary conclusion of 
my long and minute narrative sur- 
prises you, does it not, friend? The 
explanation is, however, very sim- 
ple. And first as to myself. Three 
weeks after rising from my bed of 
fever, I was notified that by the 
death, without a will, of my cousin, 
Mr. Walters, I was the legal owner 
of his estate of Fairfield here, and ° 
I proceeded at once to take posses- 
sion. A month afterwards I read 
in the ‘ Virginia Gazette, the first 
number of which had then just 
appeared, the announcement of the 
death of Bolton Dew, Esquire, of 
Bolton, and I incidentally learned 
that he died a bankrupt. 

“ Now, for the inmates of Wil- 
lerton Hall. You may have ob- 
served that changes, like misfor- 
tunes, never come singly. One week 
afterwards, I was informed that 
Mr. Willerton’s creditors had re- 
fused any longer to endure his wild 
extravagances, and had foreed him 
to sell his estate, which paid just 
two-thirds of his liabilities. On 
the day of the sale, to crown every- 
thing, Mr. Willerton, while under 
the etfect of wine, was thrown from 
his horse, and falling upon roagh 
ground, had struck his temple 
against a stone, which caused his 
dissolution forty-eight hours after- 
wards, 

“Let me finish—i shall do so 
very briefly. His widow and her 
child went to reside at a cottage in 
the forest yonder, which you have 
entered with me; and here she 
died very suddenly of a singular 
disease which they called an affec- 
tion of the heart- I know not, 
more particularly, its nature, I 
had never visited the lady—indeed, 
had constructed a new road, which, 
by a detour, joined the highway 
beyond, leading to the capital; but 
a rumor had obtained | credence 
that formerly I had been the widow 
lady’s friend, and thus I was applied 
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to on the occasion. She had in- 
deed sent me a short note, which I 
may shew you. I have kept it.” 
As he thus calmly spoke, Est- 
court opened a drawer, and took 
from it a discolored piece of paper. 
Upon it were traced the following 
words, in the broken and trembling 
handwriting of one about to die. 


“T dare not ask to see you—I dare not 
call youmEdmund. Oh, Edmund! I 
am broken hearted, and dying! I have 
cruelly wronged you—lI feel that you 
despise me, but think of me only as a 
poor wretched girl, who repents of her 
wickedness, and is dying. Uh, me! how 
can I write to you—but I must. It is 
Frances who writes to you, Edmund— 
who kneels at your feet and asks you to 
protect her child. In a few hours he 
will be alone in the world—I shall be 
gone—as you loved once the poor bro- 
ken-hearted creature who speaks to you, 
Edmund, take care of my poor, poor, 
little boy! 

“ My sight is failing me—my hand— 
Edmund—tarewell—my poor—poor— 

Ty Fra—.”’ 


“You see,” said Estcourt, as pale 
as death, and vainly endeavoring 
to suppress a shudder which ran 
througu his frame, “ you see, she 
was unable to sign her name in 
full, but two letters being written. 
Doubiless she died or tainted in 
the etturt. See, the direction is in 
a ditierent hand—doubtless that of 
her physician.” 

Aud with a low oe 
er rested his face upon hand, 
and remained for a long time silent. 
At last, however, he raised his head, 
and by an immense etfort controlled 
his anguish. Slowly returning the 
paper to the drawer from which he 
had taken it, he drew forth a small 
casket, which he opened. Within 
the lid was a ininiature, the reduced 
fac-simile of the portrait in the 
cottage, 

“1 have gone so far,” said Est- 
court calmly, now, “that I may as 


well tell you all. I purchased the 
small dwelling of the deceased, 
Mrs, Willerton, and by my express 
orders, everything was suffered to 
remain as she left it. The book 
she had been reading lies open still ; 
in the lace which she was working 
the needle still remains—’tis m 
fancy, you see. The child whom 
she intrusted to me you know under 
the name of Frank Hay—my fancy 
again, this change of names. 

“And now do you see this cas- 
ket, Gilbert? It contains the vouch- 
ers for the young man’s support 
and education, which I have en- 
deavored to make liberal. You 
see this memorandum is headed 
‘Edmund Estcourt in account with 
Frances Dew, 

“I have told you all. I some- 
times think of these past scenes, 
and sometimes revisit that house— 
indeed, I shall go thither to-morrow 
evening. 

“ And now,” added Estcourt, ris- 
ing, “ let’s to bed, Gilbert. I have 
told you a sad tale, have I not— 
unrolled before your eyes a picture 
full of gloom and shadow? But 
such has been my past. To some, 
life is full of laughter—to others, of 
sighing. Mine has been the latter 
—but let it pass. I think I grow 
more calm as the years roll—at 
last, I shall become contented and 
cheerful.” 

A sad smile touched the fine face 
of Estcourt as he spoke, and with- 
out suffering Gilbert to reply, he 
led the way to his chamber. 

On the next morning the painter 
in vain sought the traces of Est- 
court’s profound emotion on the 
night before. His face presented 
its habitual expression of collected 
calmness, and muttering to himself, 
Gilbert mounted his horse, and nod- 
ding simply, set out for Williams- 
burg. 
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The Rhapsody of a Southern Winter Night. 


THE RHAPSODY OF A SOUTHERN WINTER NIGHT. 


Oh! dost thou flatter falsely, Hope! sweet Hope! 

The day hath scarcely passed that saw thy birth, 

Yet thy white wings are plumed to all their scope, 

And hour by hour thine eyes have gathered light, 
And grown so large and bright 

That my whole future life unfolds what seems, 
Beneath their gentle beams, 

A path that leads athwart some guiltless earth, 

To which a star is dropping from the night! 


Not many moons ago, 
But when these leafless beds were all aglow 
With Summer’s dearest treasures, I 
Was reading in this lonely garden nook ; 
A July noon was cloudless in the sky, 
And soon I threw my shallow studies by: 
Then sick at heart, and angered by the book, 
(Which, in good sooth, was but the long drawn sigh 
Of some one who had quarreled with his kind, ) 
Vexed at the very proofs for which I sought, 
And all annoyed, while all alert to find 
A plausible likeness of my own wrong thought,— 
I cast me down where Iam lying now, 
And, with my hand upon a throbbing brow, 
Watched lazily the shadows of my brain. 
That feeble tide of peevishness went down, 
And left a dreary waste of dullest pain, 
That seemed to clog the blood in every vein: 
The world of course, put on its darkest frown, 
In all its realms I saw no mortal crown 
Which did not crush or brand some restless head, 
And Hope, and Will, and Motive—all were dead. 
So, petrified to stone, I sank too low 
To claim a kindred with the humblest flower ; 
Even that would bare its bosom to a shower, 
Whilst I should henceforth take no pains to live, 
Nor put myself where I might feel or give 
A single impulse whence a wish could grow. 
There was a tulip scarce a gossamer’s throw 
Beyond that Platanus. A pretty chi 
Most dear to me, looked through the e, and smiled 
Her will that I should pluck it for her sake. 
Ah, me! I trust I was not well awake ! 

The voice was very sweet, 
Yet a weak languor held me in my seat. 
I saw a pouted lip, a tos3,—and heard 
Some soft expostulating tones, but stirred 
Not even a leaf’s length. So, the graceful Fay, 
Wondering, and half abashed at her own feat, 
Climbed the low pales and laughed my gloom away. 


And here again—but led by other powers— 

A morning and a golden afternoon, 

These happy stars, and yonder setting moon, 

Have seen me lose unreckoned and untasked 
Some very idle hours ! 

Oh! here, where in that Summer noon I basked 

And strove with logic frailer then the flowers, 

To justify a life of sensuous rest, 
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A question dear as home or heaven was asked, 
And without language answered; I was blest ! 

A vague delight as yet is all I know, 

A joy so boundless, it is almost pain, 

And, like a trouble, drives me to and fro, 

And will not pause to count its own sweet gain. 

I am so happy! that is all my thought! 
To-morrow I will turn it round and round, - 

And seek to find its limit and its ground ; 
To-morrow I will task my heart to learn 

The duties which shall spring from this dear seed, 
And where it must be sown, and how be wrought. 
But, oh! this shadowy bliss is bliss indeed ; 

But it was sought so long, and found so late, 
That for one day I choose to seal the urn, 
Wherein is shut the problem of my fate. 

Nor have I wholly hushed a certain fear! 

Love to his own dear self is sometimes coy, 

And in the doubts which chasten mortal joy, 
Almost I’ve feared to give that joy a tongue, 
Lest in the definite sound, its knell be rung, 

And I awake with that old aching—here. 
Meanwhile I give my fancy all it craves; 

Like him who showed the world this Sunset Land, 
Now, I but see the lights along the sand, 

But trust when morn looks down upon the waves, 
To find them rippling up a golden Strand! 


Hath there not been a softer breath at play 
In the long woodland aisles than daily sweeps 
At this rough season’ thro’ their solemn deeps,— 
A gentle Ariel sent by gentle May, 
Who knew it was the morn 
On which a hope was born, 
To greet the flower ere it was fully blown, 
And nurse it as some lily of her own! 
And wherefore, save to grace a happy day, 
Did the whole West at blushing sunset glow 
With clouds that, floating up in bridal snow, 
Passed with the festal sun, rose-crowned, away. 
And now, if I may trust my straining sight, 
Yon Heaven appears with added stars to-night, 
And deeper depths, and more celestial height 
Than hath been reached except in dreams or death! 
Hush! sweetest South! I love thy delicate breath, 
But hush! methought I felt an angel’s kiss— 
Oh! all that lives is happy in my bliss! 
That lonely fir which always seems 
As though it locked dark secrets in itself, 
Hideth a gentle elf, 
‘Whose wand shall send me soon a frolic troop 
Of rainbow visions and of moonlit dreams. 
Can joy be weary that my eyelids droop? 
To-night I shall not seek my curtained nest, 
But even here find rest. 
Who whispered then? And what are they that peep 
Betwixt the foliage in the tree-top there? 
Come, Fairy Shadows! for the morn is near 
When to your sombre pine ye all must creep; 
Come, ye wild pilots of the darkness! ere 
My spirit sinks into the gulf of sleep— 
Even now it circleth round and round the deep ! 
Appear! appear! 
vou. 1. 21 
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DON EMANUEL GREGORIO 5 


OR, THE MAN IN ADVANCE OF HIS AGE. 


A ridge running from the Pyre- 
nees into the northern part of Cata- 
lonia, terminates abruptly in an 
immense cliff, which rises many 
hundred feet above the surround- 
ing country. First among _ its 
mountain compeers, it is honored 
by the earliest sunlight, and the 
last rays of the luminary, as if 
reluctant to abandon that lofty 
eminence, convert it into a point of 
fire, which glimmers long after 
darkness has invested the peaks 
below. 

At the period of the crusades 
there stood upon the eminence we 
have mentioned, one of the most 
impregnable castles in Christen- 
dom. Its owner was a mysterious 
man, very much suspected by his 
enlightened neighbors of witch- 
craft, and a general improper ac- 
quaintance with the devil. His 
character not meeting with the 
approbation of the priesthood, pro- 
eured him the delicate attention of 
the Inquisition, several of whose 
officers, with the proper certificates, 
visited his stronghold, inviting him 
to appear before the Grand Inquisi- 
torat Thoulouse. But Don Eman- 
uel Gregorio entertained acontempt 
for the church, and ventured upon 
astep which we presume no gentle- 
man of that age had ever ventured 
upon before—that is, he forcibly 
dismissed the Grand Inquisitor’s 
messenger, and that, too, in the 
most peremptory manner possible. 

It was, perhaps, on account of 
this bold and unparalleled measure, 
and a suspicion of approaching 
punishment, that Don Gregorio, a 


few weeks after, became a sudden 
convert, and marched at the head 
of five hundred vassals to join the 
crusaders, He looked, however, 
as several observant individuals 
remarked, more like a soldier of 
Satan, than a champion bound for 
the recovery of the Holy Sepual- 
chre. As if to confirm this im- 
pression, Don Gregorio was never 
known to fail in any undertaking 
whatsoever. He was foremost. in 
the field, dreaded in the council, 
and a leader wherever he thought 
proper to exert the strange power 
of his will and genius. No man 
was ever more hated, and at the 
same time respected by his com- 
peers. Dark and bloody were the 
deeds of which on more than one 
occasion he was accused, but they 
could never be substantiated. Ap- 
pealing to the combat whenever 
thus arraigned, he overthrew every 
champion that opposed him, and 
was, therefore, in accordance with 
the custom of the times declared to 
be innocent of the crimes with 
which he had been charged. In 
this manner two years elapsed, and 
Don Gregorio rose in the estima- 
tion of men. At length, however, 
he suddenly left Palestine. His 
five hundred cavaliers had dwindled 
to a few score, and even these fol- 
lowed him reluctantly, for he was 
feared—some said detested by his 
retinue. 

It was on acool evening in Octo- 
ber, that Don Gregorio, with his 
handful of retainers, labored up the 
steep ascent to his castle, that had 
been guarded during his absence by 
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an aged seneschal and a couple of 
‘ancient matrons, his fit companions. 
That no one seized upon the strong- 
hold, was owing to the fact of its 
situation, which would have en- 
abled a few defenders to baffle a 
thousand men. The Don toiled 
wearily up to the gates of his for- 
tress, which looked as melancholy 
and deserted as a lonely eyrie left 
to decay upon some grey solitude, 

Long and loud the trumpet 
sounded before the portcullis was 
lifted and the drawbridge lowered 
to receive the war-worn company, 
to whom repose offered many 
charms after their protracted and 
hazardous career. 

“Juan,” exclaimed Don Grego- 
Tio to the aged seneschal, without 
any further greeting, “ prepare me 
the eastern turret, and that instant- 
ly. My crucibles and a fire to work 
by; thou knowest the customary 
arrangements.” 

Juan lifted up his hands and eyes 
with an expression of mortification 
and impatience, but immediately 
departed upon his master’s errand, 
The eastern turret was the gloomi- 
est pertion of the castle. Super- 
stition located many foul deeds in 
its chambers, and Don Gregorio, it 
was firmly believed, there held 
nightly communication with the 
Evil One. Weeks passed, and not 
a single hour of the day and but 
few hours of the night found him 
abseut from this dreaded apart- 
ment. At last it wasobserved that 
he grew pale and abstracted. Some- 
times his page would propose to 
him the indulgence of field sports, 
but he dismissed the proposition 
with a frown. The nerves that had 
never quailed in the tourney or the 
battle, now became tremulous and 
weak, The hand whose grasp had 
once been like an iron vice, grew 
feeble as the hand of a child; and 
the late eagle eye, whose glances 


had struck like a sharp sword, look- 
ed lustreless and dim. 

“What hath come to our Lord?” 
said Ginesta, the page to Juan the 
seneschal. “Gramercy! but he is 
changed sorely for the worst since 
he abandoned the stout blows and 
glorious excitement of the wars for 
this accursed old tower, which is fit 
only for owls and old women.” 

“ Ah,” replied Juan, shaking his 
head, “ the matter lies deeper than 
that, master Ginesta; those who 
will deal in forbidden lore, what 
can they expect? There was the 
Doctor Domingo Abbad Huerta, 
who got into such practices in the 
old Lord’s time, and who being dis- 
covered, was carried to the execu- 
tion at Thoulouse, and was to have 
been burnt alive before the people, 
but, St. Francis defend us! the Doc- 
tor Domingo had compounded with 
the foul fiend, and when the fagot 
was applied to the pile, he vanished 
with a great noise and a smell of 
sulphur,” and Juan crossed himself 
devoutly, 

But the fears of his attendants 


did not influence in the slightest 


degree the conduct of Don Eman- 
uel Gregorio. Regularly every 
night, until the iron bell of the 
castle tolled with a hollow sound 
the hour of one, his light might have 
been seen twinkling from the win- 
dow of the eastern turret, with a 
glare that was ominous and un- 
earthly. 

The guard was once heard to de- 
clare that a gleam resembling light- 
ning not unfrequently flashed from 
the summit of the mysterious tur- 
ret; and finally, the impression that 
Don Gregorio held supernatural 
intercourse, became so general, that 
half of his few remaining followers 
abandone! him. He did not heed 
their desertion, for he was wrapped 
in speculations which excluded the 
outward work. He believed him- 
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self to be on the eve of a grand 
discovery. Thought, invention, the 
intense speculations of a lifetime, 
(speculations, however, founded 
upon reason and investigation) had 
been brought to elucidate a pro- 
found chemical experiment, the 
successful prosecution of which 
would have changed the whole as- 
pect of national relations, and for 
the brute rule of muscle and sinew 
—the dynasty of the strong arm— 
have substituted an agency less tan- 
gible, and yet how inconceivably 
august ! 

The momentous evening when 
the truth of the sage’s dream was 
to be proved, at last arrived. The 
careless sunlight passing away into 
dusk flickered over the solitary 
crag, and the still more solitary 
castle of the anxious student. He 
walked out upon the battlements 
and surveyed the scene, flooded 
with subdued light, and beautiful in 
its gentle repose. 

“God!” exclaimed Don Grego- 
rio, with mournful fervour, “ how 
insignificant is the boasted toil of 
man, how trifling the greatest re- 
sults at which he is capable of 
arriving, when compared with those 
inconceivable secrets which we 
know that nature has locked in her 
breast, never, probably, to be reveal- 
ed to our race. And yet here am 
I, struggling in a maze of—phan- 
tasies shall I call them—ho! we 
will soon discover that.” 

And with an unnatural gleam 
burning in his sunken eyes, Don 
Gregorio betook himself to his ac- 
customed retreat. 

It was midnight, when a slow 
flame might have been seen coiling 
like an immense snake about the 
foundations of the castle, and mount- 
gradually to the upper apartments. 
In an hour the whole building was 
ablaze, all save the eastern tower, 
against which the huge forks of 
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fire plunged madly, but in vain. 
The spectators who witnessed the 
prodigy were dumb with amaze- 
ment. Having hitherto almost 
burst their lungs in supplications to 
Don Gregorio to come forth and 
save himself, they now became pro- 
portionally silent, seeing that that 
worthy gentleman appeared to have 
the power of defying the elements, 
at least the one element of fire. 
And now every beam of the castle 
had been laid low except the east- 
ern tower, which rose more gaunt 
and appalling than ever, from - 
amidst the encircling ruin. The 
next morning, urged by an invinci- 
ble curiosity, Juan, accompanied 
by the page Ginesta, proceeded to 
the dreaded chamber, where Don 
Gregorio had remained so calm 
during the progress of the confla- 
gration. 

After much hesitation, they open- 
ed the door, but it was only to start 
back with cries of horror, and a 
precipitate move towards a retreat. 
A moment's reflection, however, 
reinstated the courage of the page 
Ginesta, who again entered the 
chamber, dragging the seneschal 
after him. Here they found Don 
Gregorio bolt upright in his chair, 
grasping a huge parchment of un- 
known characters, upon which he 
was staring with an intense and 
very singular expression. This ex- 
pression was so peculiar that the 
intruders shuddered as they gazed. 
At length the page ventured to ad- 
dress him. He was not favored 
with areply. Then Juan, thinking 
— that his grey hairs might 

respected, spoke in soothing and 
respectful words, but he, also, was 
disregarded. 

“Our Lord is ill,” said the sene- 
schal. 

In the meanwhile the page had 
laid his hand upon Don p salir 


arm. 
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“You are wrong,” said Ginesta, 
“our Lord is dead.” 

That afternoon a committee of 
religious inquity from a neighbor- 
ing convent marched solemnly 
across the threshold of Don Gre- 
gorio’s studio, and proceeded to in- 
vestigate the contents of the room. 
They found a variety of chemical 
preparations, several rude siderial 
maps, and the huge parchment of 
which we have spoken, still firmly 
grasped in the hands of the de- 
ceased, 

“ Holy mother!” exclaimed the 
Father Bernardo, “ verily hath this 
man been polluted by Satan; see 
the heathen mixtures which he 
hath concocted, and the impious 
chart by which he interrogated the 
stars! What horrid preparation is 
this?” continued the holy father, 
examining a bottle full of a bright 
red fluid resembling blood. The 
problem was soon selved, for the 
excellent Bernardo, whose curiosity 
overcame his prudence, poured a 
few drops of the fluid upon the 
table, where coming in contact with 
some inflammable substance, it blaz- 
ed into a flame that flew into his 
reverence’s face, to the serious mar- 
ring of his rubicund and comely 
visage. This catastrophe acted 
upon the clerical crew like magic ; 
they all tumbled down stairs toge- 
ther in deadly terror and confusion, 
counting their beads and mutter- 
ing aves and exorcisms with a fer- 
vency they had probably never ex- 
hibited before. Nevertheless, Don 
Gregorio was not suffered to rest in 
— he was anathematized| as a 

eretic, and Christian burial de- 
nied him—and wherefore? Be- 
cause Don Gregorio had ventur- 
ed in advance of his age, had en- 
tered the realms of science with 
the high dream of exploring her 
arcana, and endowing mankind 
with a knowledge of their myste- 
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ries. Because, day after day, and 
night after night, with ceaseless en- 
thusiasm and resolve, he had toiled, 
yea, suffered a great intellectual tra- 
vail, in order that he might sum- 
mon knowledge from her depths, 
and electrify the world with the 
light of new discoveries. And if 
from a necessarily imperfect knowl- 
edge of the materials with which 
he worked, he fell a victim to one 
of his own chemical inventions, 
should his labors have been the 
less respected? They buried him 
in a ditch, anathematized as a sor- 
cerer and a magician. The very 
fact that the tower in which he 
died had escaped the flames, was 
considered as proof vositive of the 
infernal protection. If the deluded 
bigots had thought proper to ex- 
amine, they would have ascertained 
that this tower was built partly of 
iron, and was consequently imper- 
vious to fire. But there is no mer- 
ey for the great who rise intellec- 
tually above their contemporaries. 
Charges of witchcraft and sorcery 
may no longer be hurled against 
them, but Envy and Calumny and 
Littleness (the eager hounds) open 
upon their prey with the instinct of 
brutes, thirsting for the blood of 
the nobler animal. Therefore eon- 
gratulate thyself, oh, honest medio- 
crity ! when thou goest to the bank 
or the customs, the counter or the 
counting house, wrap thyself up in 
the consciousness that thou art one 
regia stirpis,a child of earth’s roy- 
alty, whom fortune clothes in pur- 
ple and fine linen, and elevates in 
thy golden maturity to mayoralties 
and corporations, and the inspec- 
torship of public works. Thou 
hast nothing about thee like the 
unfortunate seroll of Don Gregorio, 
(which was simply a petition for 
patronage to the King of Naples,) 
written in an unknown tongue.— 
Thou art plain Smith or Brown, or 
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Wilson or Jenkins. Thou compre- 
hendest stock ; to watch the fluctu- 
ation of consols is thy delight; 
thou art always successful; the 
everlasting favorite of thy earthly 
divinities. Excellent, sleek, com- 
fortable mediocrity! work, prosper, 
die, and be forgotten. Thy life is 
like an eddy on the ocean, indivi- 
dual for a moment only, then lost 
forever in the great waste of waves. 


LOVE’S 


Logic. [July,, 
But genius, poor disregarded, strug- 
giing in its mortal generation, 
may we not liken it to a majestic 
cataract, the sound of whose waters. 
only swells upon the ear in falling ? 
From the cold rocks of death the 
tide of its renown thrills strangely 
on the hearing of posterity, and 
thus to the loftiest intelligence, 
life’s ending is the beginning of an 
immortality on earth. 


LOGIC. 


And if I ask thee fora kiss, 
I ask no more than this sweet breeze. 
With far less title to the bliss, 
Steals every minute at his ease : 
And yet how placid is thy brow! 
Tt seems to woo the bold caress, 
While now he takes his kiss, and now 
All sorts of freedoms with thy dress. 


Or if I dare thy hand to touch, 

Hath nothing pressed its palm before ? 
A flower, [’m sure, hath done as much, 

And ah! some senseless diamond more 
It strikes me, love, the very rings 

Now sparkling on this hand of thine, 
Could tell some truly startling things 

If they had tongues or touch like mine. 


Indeed, indeed, I do not know, 
Of all that thou hast power to grant, 
A boon for which I could not show 
Some pretty precedent extant. 


Suppose, for instance 
Thus, so, and thus, 


, I should clasp 


thy slender waist, 


I would not hold within my grasp 
More than this loosened zone embraced . 


Oh put the anger from thine eyes! 
Or shut them if they still must frown,, 
Those lids, despite yon garish skies, 
Can bring a timely darkness down. 
Then if in that convenient night, 
My lips should press thy dewy mouth,. 
The touch shall be so soft, so light, 
Thou’lt fancy it—this gentle South. 
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WHAT IS POETRY ? 


What is Poetry? 


What constitutes the poetic Character? 


What are the distinctive features of the School of English Poets? , 


These inquiries are short, but 
they cover a large space. We will 
confine our present article to the 
first—to the question, what is 
Poetry ? 

Can any question be more com- 
morplace? To ask what is prose 
would hardly be more so. Who is 
unable to answer either the one or 
the other? In the multitude of 
books, what reader is at a loss to 
determine which one is poetry and 
which prose? Yet, if we judge 
from the number and vagueness of 
the discriptions of poetry which we 
frequently hear, we must conclude 
that it is the most difficult of all 
things to understand or define. It 
is a mysterious power. Everybody 
admires it, but nobody condescends 
to tell what itis. Poet and philos- 
opher, orator and critic, have all in 
turn exalted it with equal zeal, if 
not equal knowledge, and have so 
clothed it in robes of purple and 
fine linen, as to induce us to regard 
it as something supernatural and 
divine. 

It is natural enough that the 
Poet should magnify his calling. 
His craft in his eyes is something 
more than human. It gives to 
airy nothings local habitations and 
names. It is the gift of a celestial 
power. The Muse speaks through 
the Poet and inspires his song. He 
never opens his lips without suppli- 
eating her aid. Homer invokes 
her to sing the wrath of his hero 
and its dire evils to the Grecian 
host. Virgil supplicates all the 
divinities of earth and heaven to 
help him while he instructs the 
husbandman in the science of sow- 
ing and reaping, of planting the 


vine and olive, of managing bees 
and cattle. Milton asks the Hea- 
venly Muse’s aid when he essays 
things unattempted yet in prose or 
rhyme. It is a divinity always that 
sings, the poet is the instrument 
only. He himself has about him 
something that is divine. No vul- 
gar joys or employments command 
attention with him on whom, at 
his birth, Melpomene has looked 
with favoring eyes. He is prophet 
as well as poet—sacer vates. He 
belongs to the sanctuary. Let the 
multitude—the profanum vulgus— 
stand apart and afar. His com- 
munings are with Gods or Celestial 
Spirits. He is borne aloft by no 
earthly wing—non usitata penna— 
and his head is among the stars. 
We submit ourselves to these 
voices of the oracle and our minds 
are filled with vast and vague con- 
ceptions of the character of the 
Poet and the nature of his art. 
Now and then an infidel is rude 
enough, perhaps, to question their 
divinity. Occasionally a barbarian 
may be found savage as Coleridge’s 
Schoolmaster, old Bowyer, when 
animadverting on the performances 
of his young bards whose verses 
were filled with Lyres, Pierian 
Springs and inspiring Muses.— 
“ Lyre, harp!” he would say ; poh, 
boy, you mean pen and ink; “ Pie- 
rian Spring!” ah, true, the pump 
in the Cloister yard; “the Muse!” 
—ves, yes, I understand, you are 
thinking of your nurse’s daughter. 
But such carping spirits are out- 
side barbarians and evidently come 
within the meaning and limits of 
Horace’s “ odi profanum vulgus et 
arceo.” Those of gentler training 
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hold a better faith and cherish de- 
vout and indefinite conceptions of 
the artist and the sacred art— 
“the vision and the faculty divine.” 
It is their attention that the Poets 
invokes in his “ favete linguis,” and 
not that of the incredulous and 
profane. 

But if the Poet glorifies his 
calling, the Orator is hardly be- 
hind him in doing it reverence. In 
the exuberance of his rhetoric he 
forgets or scorns all the requisitions 
of logic or sober thought. How 
the Roman orator expatiates on the 
divine arts, in his defence of the 
poet Archias! “Other arts, he 
tells us, are dependent on learning, 
practice, persevering efforts, but the 
Poet derives his power from nature 
alone; he is self-dependent ; there 
breathes through his soul a certain 
divine spirit, the peculiar gifts of 
the Gods.” Hence, he says, our 
Ennius, the old Roman bard, called 
the Poets sacred. Among the 
most refined and cultivated nations, 
their name is hallowed. No peo- 
ple is so barbarous as not to rever- 
ence it. Rocks and deserts echo 
the Poet’s song. Cruel wild beasts 
stand still arrested by the charms 
of his voice. Cities and States 
contend for the honor of being his 
birth place. What are the glorious 
exploits of the hero if he fails to 
obtain the aid of the sacred bard, 
who alone can give them immor- 
tality.” The wonderful deeds of 
his own consulship, the wisdom, 
the eloquence, the statesmanship, 
which saved the great republic and 
crushed the conspiracy of Cataline, 
would have been incomplete, and 
without their crowning glory in 
his eyes, had the Muse’s votary, 
whose cause he was defending, 
withheld the expected eulogy. 

Grave Philosophers take up the 
subject with almost equal enthu- 
siasm. If Plato banished the Poets 
from his ideal republic, it was, per- 
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haps, an indirect compliment to 
the seductive powers of their art 
which overshadowed the Philoso- 
pher’s less alluring dreams and 
visions. But one at least equal to 
Plato, does all honor to the gentle 
craft. No more noble sketch of 
the limits and purposes of poetry 
can be conceived than that which 
Bacon gives in the “ Advancement 
of Learning,” nor is there one that 
more severely rebukes the low and 
vile purposes to which the art of 
poetry has been sometimes degrad- 
ed by its unworthy votaries. He 
makes it to be office of Poetry to 
repair the inequalities of fortune, 
to redress the wrongs of virtue, to 
introduce us into a higher world of 
being, to cheer, purify and elevate 
the heart. 

The Poets, Orators, and Philoso- 
phers may exalt the divine art ex- 
travagantly, but they are honest as 
well as earnest in their praise. Their 
commendations do no harm if they 
are received with a discreet and 
proper spirit. We are not able to 
say as much for the Critics. Their 
zeal is not always attendant on 
knowledge. They love refinements 
and subtle speculations. They are 
not content with seeing through a 
millstone no better or farther than 
other people. They make poetry 
not divine only, but unintelligible. 
They embody the eulogies of rhe- 
torician and poet in canons and 
definitions. In discussing the na- 
ture of poetry, they do what Sel- 
den says the Catholic does in the 
question of transubstantiation — 
they turn rhetoric into logic, not 
without evil consequences. Poetry 
becomes transmuted, in their hands, 
into an indefinable something, which 
is neither prose nor verse, bit 
which may be found indifferently 
in either, Poets and Orators ex- 
alt poetry vaguely by extravagant 
figures of speech. The Critics 
turn these figures into curious dis- 
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tinctions and definitions, until at 
last we are puzzled to know where 
ae or prose begins or ends.— 

oetry becomes prose and prose 
becomes poetry. The confusion of 
ideas and language is endless, and 
we talk of prose poems and poetic 
prose, as if these terms were not 
as incongruous as the phrases, round 
square and oblong circle. 

These vague conceptions natur- 
ally lead to false theories. They 
are numerous accordingly. One 
Critic announces, authoritatively, 
what he calls the invariable princi- 
ples of poetry, and according to 
these, gives judgment on all poems 
and poets. Another decides that 
it is identical with the delineation 
of the forms of external natare or 
of passion and emotion, subjects it 
to the terms of a corresponding 
definition, and thus limits the art 
to one only of its numerous depart- 
ments. So Aristotle, if one may 
venture to introduce so great a 
name, defines poetry to be an imi- 
tative art. He had in his mind, 
probably, that province of poetry 
which exhibits to the eye, on the 
stage, a mimic representation of 
the actions and passions of man- 
kind, and which makes so large a 
part of the glory of Athenian lite- 
rature. To this alone the defini- 
tion seems properly applicable. So 
every Critic has his bed of justice 
in the shape of theory or canon, 
and poetry is cramped or curtail- 
ed to suit its length, breadth and 
depth. 

Nothing is more amusing, in 
their way, than these fanciful stan- 
dards of criticism, and nothing 
more ridiculous than the conclu- 
sions to which they sometimes lead. 
One Critic, in conformity with his 
essential principles of poetry, de- 
termines that certain classes of 
poets are no poets at all. They are 
not conversant with that order of 
subjects to which, by his essential 
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principles, all poetry is confined. 
He excludes the Satirists, for exam- 
ample, from the precincts of Par- 
nassus. The satires of Juvenal, 
Horace, Dryden, Churchill, are not 
poems. Mr. Harnay thinks that 
the very existence of the doubt as 
to their claims shows the accuracy 
of the theory by which they are 
excluded. His inference ought to 
be that the absurdity of the con- 
clusion proves the falsity of the 
theory. The doubt exists no where 
except in the minds of those who 
maintain the opinion that produ- 
ces it. 

Poets, termed critics, like Bowles 
and Wordsworth, are as prone as 
others to false speculation and er- 
roneous judgments. Wordsworth 
began his career with a creed of 
essential principles. In those days 
hedisparaged Virgil, thought slight- 
ingly of Gray’s elegy, repudiated 
Pope, and could see nothing admi- 
rable in Johnson’s magnificent imi- 
tations of Juvenal. He lived to 
renounce his theory, at least in 
practice. Indeed, he freely con- 
fessed, when older and wiser, that 
he onee talked a great deal of what 
he was willing his friends should 
entirely forget." Yet he was tena- 
cious of his creed. He did not 
often praise the works of other 
poets. He was unlike Walter Scott 
in that respect. He was also un- 
like him in being always ready to 
defend his own. In one of these 
defences, contained in a letter to an 
American friend, who had ventured 
to hesitate dislike to the simple 
beauties of the “ Idiot Boy,” he re- 
plies to the criticism in these words : 
“You begin what you say upon 
the * Idiot Boy,’ with the observa- 
tion that nothing is a fit subject for 
poetry which does not please. But 
here follows a question: Does not 
“son whom! Some have little 
snowledge of natural imagery of 
any kind and, of course, little rel- 
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ish for it; some are disgusted by 
the very mention of the words pas- 
toral poetry, sheep or shepherds; 
some cannot tolerate a poem with 
a ghost or any supernatural agency 
init. * * * * Others are 
disgusted with the naked language 
of some of the most interesting 
passions of men because it is inde- 
licate or gross or. vulgar, as many 
fine ladies could not bear expres- 
sions in the “Mother” and the 
“Thorn,” and as in the instance of 
Adam Smith, who could not endure 
the ballad of ‘Clym of the Clough,’ 
because the author had not written 
like agentleman, * * * * T[ 
return then to the question, please 
whom or what? I answer, human 
nature, as it has been and will be. 
And where are we to find the best 
measure of this? I answer, from 
within.” 

All this is very true, and it is 
precisely because it is true that we 
see so great a variety on the poe- 
try of all nations. Because tastes 
are different, therefore poetry as- 
sumes a diversity of forms, applies 
itself to all subjects, addresses itself 
to all minds, and becomes, like 
them, mvltiform in shape and char- 
acter. The resources of the poets 
for pleasing must be as various as 
the tastes to be pleased. If there 
are “Idiot Boys” there must be 
“Londons,” and “Rapes of the 
Lock,” and “Elegies in Country 
Church Yards.” If we have Words- 
worths, we must have Virgils and 
Popes also. The diversity in taste 
growing out of the difference, men- 
tal and moral, of human minds, is 
natural and unavoidable. It is this 
variety that is alone consonant to 
what Wordsworth calls the “ eter- 
nal nature and great moving spirit 
of things.” Each class of readers 
has its favorite subjects and poets, 
and admires and prefers them with 
equal reason, 

These varieties in taste and judg- 
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ment meet us at every turn. There 
is hardly a poem in the English 
language, or we suppose in any 
other, which is not differently val- 
ued by different classes of readers, 
Ossian was once almost universally 
admired. Blair gives it a high 
place among poems. The great 
Napoleon was addicted to reading 
it. Dr. Johnson, on the other 
hand, treated scornfully the ghostly 
creations of the Northern bard, 
and the same diversity of apprecia- 
tion still exists, with, perhaps, a 
diminished number in the ranks of 
his admirers. 

The old dramatic writers have 
been at one time neglected, at ano- 
ther eulogized without limit. 

The ancient ballad poetry, once 
almost forgotten, has again taken 
possession of the public mind, The 
ruder and more uncouth the lan- 
guage and the metre, the greater 
the admiration. Chevy Chace 
modernized as criticized by Addi- 
son, was not judged to be equal to 
the old rough original. Everybody 
read, every body imitated or ad- 
mired. Still there were exceptions. 
The sturdy old master of vigorous 
common sense ridiculed ballads and 
imitators. He was accustomed to 
say that any one may write such 
verses all day long. He sustained 
theory by example. Boswell gives 
us a specimen of an extemporized 
imitation produced to prove the 
assertion. It reminds us of Gold- 
smith’s Edwin and Angelina, al- 
though not quite as pathetic : 


Hermit hoar in solemn cell 
Wearing out life’s evening gray, 
Strike thy bosom, sage, and tell 
Where is bliss and which the way ; 
Thus he said, and saying, sighed, 
Scarce repressed the starting tear, 
When the hoary sage replied, 
Come my lad, and drink some beer. 


A very pleasant termination cer- 
tainly, and much more natural than 
that of Chevy Chace, where men 
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fought upon their stumps when de- 
prived of their legs! — 
When their legs were smitten off 
They fought upon their stumps. 

The “Ancient Marinere,” the 
wonder of ballads, creates the same 
diversity of judgment with differ- 
ent classes of readers. Some think 
it the most charming poem in the 
language, and are delighted with 
its ghastly dead men, putrid seas, 
and crawling abominations. Others 
judge it to be drawn out to a weari- 
some length; its hideous images 
produce disgust at last instead of 
giving them pleasure; they regard 
it as offending against the first 
principle of good poetry, according 
to the authority of Coleridge him- 
self—the principle that every poem 
should be cémmon sense at least. 
They insist that whatever amount 
of rhyme it may contain, there is 
no reason whatever in a poem 
which represents a wedding guest 
as caught by a lunatic on his way 
to a kingsman’s marriage, held by 
his button, during the night, with- 
in sight and hearing of the merri- 
ment, and made to listen to the 
long yarn of an old sailor, unable 
or unwilling to get away. They 
believe that the glittering eye, in- 
stead of fixing the guest, would 
assuredly have induced him to run 
away or call for the help of the 
nearest police officer, and that it 
would have been much more in 
conformity with probability to make 
the seizure of the unfortunate lis- 
tener happen, not before, but after 
the festival, when being filled with 
wine and wassail, the maudlin ca- 
rouser would have been a fit, and 
perhaps a willing auditor, to the 
lunatic old Salt. 

Sir Walter Scott, as often‘as he 
read the “ Vanity of human expec- 
tations,” shed tears of sympathy 
and delight over the noble and pa- 
thetic picture of common disap- 
pointment and sorrow; Words- 
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worth could find nothing in it wor- 
thy of remark, except a clumsy 
personification at the begining. 

The world of readers admire 
Shakspeare enthusiastically. Cole- 
ridge thinks it as impossible to dis- 
place advantageously a single word 
in his poetry as it is to push out a 
stone from one of the pyramids 
with one’s hand, although, it may 
be remarked in passing, commenta- 
tors have been pushing these words 
out and in, with their pens, for more 
than a hundred years. Other critics, 
like Voltaire, describe him as a 
barbarous violater of the unities 
and other principles of the legiti- 
mate drama, and Byron and Rogers, 
to say nothing of inferior names, 
are cold in their devotions to the 
Bard of Avon. 

We regard Milton as supreme in 
sublimity and beauty, “ his soul is 
like a star that shines apart ;” some 
of the German erities class him 
with Klopstock and the Paradise 
Lost with the Messiah. 

Tennyson’s last poem, which, to 
some readers, is Tennyson's “Maud,” 
to others is Tennyson’s “ Maudlin.” 

On the night of his attack on 
the heights above Quebec, while 
silently dropping down the stream 
with muffled oars, beneath the over- 
hanging shadows of its dark and 
lofty banks, under all the excite- 
ment of a dangerous military move- 
ment, on the eve of a battle which 
changed the fortunes of a conti- 
nent, General Wolfe slowly repeat- 
ed the elegy in a country church 
yard; and now, gentlemen, he said, 
on concluding, | would rather be 
the author of this poem than to be 
the victorin a great battle. Others 
find in it nothing but borrowed 
phrases ingeniously dovetailed. — 
They think the Curfew bell was 
tolled by the poet at an improper 
hour, and consider the charge on 
the owl, of complaining against 
intrusion on her solitary reign, as 
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signally unjust to that sweet singer 
of the night season, as Wordsworth 
considers her to be. Coleridge pro- 
fessed to prefer Collins to Gray, 
whom he affected to believe a man 
of taste and learning only, without 
imagination. Whereas, in truth, 
if such chimeras as the Marinere 
or Abyssinean maid had presented 
themselves to Gray’s pure taste, he 
would have run away from them 
with horror and disgust. 

No writer writes to all minds. 
No preacher is able to reach all 
hearts. Even Wordsworth himself 
affords a strong illustration of the 
truth of this maxim, substantially 
his own. He has been unduly de- 
preciated—he has been as unrea- 
sonably praised. Some place him 
at the head of the writers of his 
age, others talk of him with slen- 
der reverence. They are even dis- 
posel to think that as the “curse 
of Kehama,” and “ Madoc,” and 
“Thalaba,” have passed away and 
been forgotten, the “ Prelude ” and 
the “ Excursion,” the “Idiot Boy” 
and the * White Doe of Rylestone,” 
will follow on the same road to ob- 
livion ; that in professing to disco- 
ver a new or better way to the hill 
of the muses, he really bewildered 
himself in the fogs at its base; and 
that he came into the community 
of Poets ungraciously and ungrace- 
fully, with the air of a quack doc- 
tor in possession of a patent medi- 
cine, and not like a regular bred 
son of the craft. Coleridge him- 
self, although the most partial of 
critics, admits that there are lines 
in his friend’s verses absolutely in- 
tolerable—lines introduced, it would 
seem, as he says, for no purpose but 
to vindicate his peculiar principles 
of art. We may naturally expect 
to find something hard and me- 
chanical in the man, and in his 
works, who would set out to make 
poetry in the nineteenth century in 
eonformity with a certain newly 
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invented theory. And just so it is, 
He was a sort of verse making 
machine all his life. He lived to 
manufacture verses. His morning 
and evening walks were taken to 
levy poetical black mail from every 
stock and stone, every shrub and 
flower, every bird and butterfly. — 
The daisy that to Peter Bell was a 
daisy and nothing more, was to 
Wordsworth a very different and 
much more important object—it 
was a peg to hang verses upon. 
He turned over every pebble in his 
path to see if there might not bea 
stanza lurking beneath it. If he 
sat down on an occasional bench it 
produced a poem. If he visited a 
river it was made to rhyme. If he 
returned again to its banks it was 
forced to do double duty. Not an 
old thorn bush in his neighborhood 
escaped the general tax. Every crea- 
ture within reach, asses and idiots, 
pedlars and prostitutes, brought 
grist to his indefatigable mill. He 
wrote with a sort of malice pre- 
pense. He walked to make verses. 
IIe traveled to make verses. He 
never thought of his bills but only 
of his rhymes. He looked on na 
ture as a kind of poetical milch 
cow, which he was never tired of 
milking—a mass of raw material 
to be made up into metrical dresses. 
He interrogated her without ceas- 
ing, examined her minutest details, 
and turned every discovery to a 
rhyming purpose. He deals with 
her as a task master requiring his 
work to be done. He hunts up 
the daffodil or daisy, he does not 
stumble on them accidentally like 
Burns, when he turns one up with 
his plough. See, accordingly, the 
difference in the manner of the 
two writers—the words of Burns 
seem to gush from his heart, warm, 
fresh, touching in their tenderness 
and beauty. Wordsworth’s utter- 
ances are mechanical, as if he had 
walked a mile with a trowel in his 
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hand and dug up the flower over 
which he makes his lamentations 
with the express purpose to make 
them. There is about his poems 
what Coleridge calls “a matter of 
factness,” and which he imputes to 
the over minuteness of the descrip- 
tions. But Coleridge has not asked 
himself what this over minuteness 
proceeded from. It was itself an 
effect, not a cause. The whole 
sprung from the trade like spirit of 
his friend's poetry. Not that he 
wrote for gain. He wrote to write. 
It was his business, his occupation, 
his trade. He wrote from the eye 
and the head, and not, like, Burns, 
from the heart. The verses came 
from him not like a stream flowing 
from a fountain, but like water 
pumped into and from a reservoir. 
The objects producing them were 
not ready witnesses volunteering a 
willing testimony, they were drag- 
ged into court and tortured into 
confession. He regarded his sub- 
jects and characters in the manner 
of a spectator ab extra—to use 
another phrase of Coleridge con- 
cerning him; he feels for them, not 
with them. He looked on nature 
as capability Brown, the great land- 
scape gardener, was accustomed to 
look, only to see what could be 
made of her in reference to his art. 
Each of them valued her as a means 
to accomplish an end. What is 
here to make a garden, asked one ; 
what can I turn into a poem was 
the inquiry of the other. 

In this infinite diversity of taste 
and judgment so obvious to all, if 
a poet’s claims to be free of the 
corporation of poets are disputed 
by some theoriser in essential prin- 
ciples, we may reply, therefore, to 
the assertion, that he does not 
please as a poet, by asking Words- 
worth’s question—does not please 
whom? The minds are infinitely 
varied to whom poetry is addressed. 
Poetry itself is endless in its forms 
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and in its grades of merit. Par- 
nassus is not a hill of precipitous 
rocky sides, like the stone moun- 
tain in Georgia, with a narrow 
summit, affording scanty accommo- 
dation to a few great masters of 
song, as some who know nothing 
about it affect to think. It’s sides 
are sloping woodlands resonant 
with melodies and harmonies va- 
rious as the songs of birds, from 
the chirping of the sparrow to the 
warbled notes of the nightingale or 
mocking bird, each one of them 
with a charm of soothing and de- 
light for some one or other among 
the listeners. The great masters 
of song alone may occupy the sum- 
mit, but every thicket and dell and 
bosky bourne from side to side, has 
its attendant melody. Let them 
all be enjoyed according to the 
hearer’s taste, and carefully and re- 
verently cherished, but let no ras- 
cal marauder enter the sacred pre- 
cincts to murder or maim the hum- 
blest and gentlest of its inmates. 
The least pretending of the poets 
gives pleasure, and helps to fill up 
the measure of sweet sounds ac- 
ceptably to some indulgent and at- 
tentive ear. One makes nature his 
subject, hill and valley, grove and 
field, flowers and trees and running 
streams, and the thousand sights 
and sounds that she presents in 
summer and winter, spring or au- 
tumn. Another delineates the pas- 
sions that agitate the heart—love, 
fear, hate, revenge. Others, as By- 
ron says, “rise to truth and moral- 
ize their song,” not stoop to truth, 
as originally written, and array 
their moral teachings in sonorous 
and attractive verse. Others scourge 
the vices of their times with indig- 
nant rage and scorn, like Juvenal, 
or with playful severity, like Horace. 
Another is the poet of refinement, 
of wit, sense and polished society, 
and condenses the maxims of life 
in pointed, brilliant and harmon- 
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ious verse. And so on without end, 
all deserve and may receive admi- 
ration and applause, and we may 
prefer one or the other without de- 
rogating from the claims of either 
to his own proper measure of honor 
and reward. All this is plain 
enough, so long as we are free from 
the bewildering phantoms of a 
theory. But let the critic once set 
up his peculiar standard of poetry, 
founded on what he considers the 
invariable principles of art, and no 
one can tell at what conclusions he 
may arrive. Instead of sound and 
catholic taste co-extensive with art 
and nature, he substitutes some nar- 
row judgment as limited as his 
own views. He excludes himself 
from the length and breadth of na- 
ture and poetry to wall himself up 
in some corner of their domain, 
insisting that there is nothing be- 
yond his own boundaries. 

Setting aside, then, the specula- 
tions and refinements on what is 
supposed to be the essential princi- 
ple of poetry and their mischievous 
consequences, let us try to arrive 
at a more homely and common 
sense, as well as comprehensive 
and logical answer to the question 
with which we began—the ques- 
tion, what is poetry ? 

It will help us in knowing what 
it is, to determine first what it is 
not. It is not, then, the nature of 
the thoughts expressed that makes 
a book a poem. It is not beauty 
of imagery, nor play of fancy, nor 
creative power of imagination, nor 
expression of emotion or passion, 
nor delineation of character, nor 
force, refinement or purity of lan- 
guage, that constitutes the distinc- 
tive quality of poetry. Because it 
is evident that there are passages 
in prose capable of being compar- 
ed, in all these properties, not dis- 
advantageously, with the noblest 
productions of the ancient or mo- 
dern muse. Take, for an example 
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of beautiful imagery, the often 
quoted passage from Milton’s Trac- 
tate on Education, where he expa- 
tiates on the delights of learning, 
“T will lead you to a hill side labo- 
rious, indeed, on the first ascent, 
but else so smooth, so green, so full 
of goodly prospects, and melodious 
sounds on every side, that the harp 
of Orpheus was not more charm- 
ing,” or Burke's eulogy on the ad- 
venturous hardihood of the seamen 
of America, or his description of 
the French Queen, radiant with 
hope and joy, at whose slightest 
need the sword of every gallant 
gentleman should have been ready 
to fly from its scabbard. Where 
in poetry shall we find invention, 
fancy, imagination, more abundant- 
ly exhibited than in the writings of 
Defoe or Fielding, or Scott or 
Dickens? What poet excites more 
readily than they do the emotions 
of pity or love, contempt or ha- 
tred, anger or fear. And yet, un- 
less it be metaphorically only or to 
sustain a theory, no one calls Tom 
Jones or Robinson Crusoe or Ivan- 
hoe a poem. The grandest exam- 
ple of the sublime is the simple 
passage from Genesis, “God _ said 
let there be light and there was 
light.” The most exquisitely beau- 
tiful of all ethical teaching is from 
the sermon on the Mount, * Ye 
have heard that it hath been said, 
thou shalt love thy friends and hate 
thy enemies, but I say unto you, 
love your enemies, bless them that 
curse you, do good to them that 
hate you, and pray for them that 
despitefully use you and abuse you, 
that ye may be the children of 
your Father in Heaven, for He 
maketh his sun to shine on the 
evil and on the good, and sendeth 
his rain on the just and on the 
unjust.” But all this is plain prose 
nevertheless. A prose translation 
of the Iliad, containing every sen- 
timent and description faithfully 
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expressed, would not be a poem. 

The passage from Milton, if turned 

into his own sonorous verse, would 

be as genuine poetry as the Comus 

or Paradise Lost. Turned into 

metrical form by the commonest 

hand even, the prose is changed 

into poetry, the words remaining 

the samme. 

We lead _ footsteps to a mountain’s 
side, 

Laborious on the first ascent, but else 

So smooth, so green, so full of goodly 
sights, 

And sounds melodious, that the harp 
itself, 

Or song of Orpheus not more charming 
seemed, 

But if it is not the thought, sen- 
timent, imagery, either grand or 
beautiful, that makes the distine- 
tive quality of poetry, what is it 
that does? If the aistinguishing 
property be not in the substance, 
it must be in the form of the work, 
if not in the conceptions it must be 
in the words that express them. 

But the words of a language are 
common to poetry and prose. 

It must, then, be in the form of 
arranging words, that we find the 
peculiar something that constitutes 

oetry. Coleridge defines prose to 
Be “words in their best order,” and 
poetry, the “best words in the best 
order.” If he had made the dis- 
tinction to consist in the order, and 
not in the words, it would be nearer 
the truth. For certainly the * best 
words” are as fully the property of 
fine passages in prose as they are 
of poetry. It is in the order, then, 
and not in the words, that the point 
of distinction is to be found.— 
Poetry must be defined, not from 
the ideas expressed, nor from the 
words expressing them, but from 
the form in which these words are 
arranged, This may be illustrated 
very clearly from the passage of 
Milton already quoted. A slight 
change in the order of the words 
changes it from prose to poetry. 


As all language is the articulate 
expression of thought or emotion, 
so every language recognizes two 
forms of expressing them—one more 
free and loose called prose, and one, 
more restricted and subjected to 
certain rules, called poetry. This 
is the universal law of expressing 
thought in all languages. Poetry 
is nothing more than one of the 
grand divisions of articulate sounds, 
found among all cultivated nations, 
and designated by similar terms. 
There are but two, and so Milton 
asks the muse to aid him in telling 
things unattempted yet in prose or 
rhyme, meaning that they had 
never been attempted in any form 
at all. The certain rules to which, 
as we say above, the poetic form 
of expressing thought or emotion 
is subjected, are rules of metre and 
rythm. They exist in similar forms 
in all languages. We may, there- 
fore, define poetry to be the expres- 
sion, by words, of thought or emo- 
tion, in conformity with metrical 
and rythmical laws. 

Each of these great divisions of 
language is co-extensive with the 
limits of human thought and emo- 
tion. The whole compass of man’s 
mind and heart is within the reach 
of either. Poetry is confined to no 
such whimsical boundaries as those 
of Mr. Bowles. It is true there are 
subjects more suitable to one mode 
of expression than the other, and 
it would indicate a want of taste 
and judgment to mistake in the 
use of one or the other as the topic 
may require. But the error would 
in nowise touch the validity of the 
distinction between them. It may 
be true, for example, that prose is 
more suitable than poetry for the 
exposition of a philosophical sys- 
tem, and Lucretius may have been 
injudicious in expounding the doc- 
trines of Epicurus in any other form 
than prose; but no one ever doubts 
that his work isa poem, It may 
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be said that the fine descriptive 
passages, and not the metaphysics, 
constitute the poetry. But no 
critic has yet undertaken to main- 
tain that certain portions of the 
work are not poetry at all. And 
yet, if we abandon the only solid and 
true distinction between prose and 
poetry, and discriminate between 
this and that passage as poetry or 
not poetry, in reference to the ideas 
expressed, and not to the form of 
expression, we shall be compelled 
to cut up this and every long poem 
into slips of alternate poetry and 
nor poetry, according to the images 
and thoughts which we find in 
them. The Illiad will then be a 
poem, where Achilles shouts from 
the ramparts, and puts to flight the 
advancing and victorious Trojans 
by the terrors of his voice alone; 
or, where Helen is represented on 
the walls of Troy, describing to 
Priam, and naming the chiefs of 
the Grecian hosts arrayed on the 
plain below; but it will be no poem 
where, in the catalogue, the names 
of tribes, cities, chiefs and countries, 
are enumerated. The Paradise 
Lost will be a poem where Satan 
calls to his fallen multitudes, wel- 
tering in the fiery gulf confounded, 
though immortal—or where the 
charms of Paradise or the beauty 
and grace of Eve are described; 
but not where, in long discussions, 
the poet makes “God the father 
turn a school divine.” And so of 
every long poem in every language. 

So, too, in all the great prose 
writings of every country, we shall 
find long passages which are to be 
considered poetry, the purpose of 
the authors to write prose only, to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 

But those who are jealous of the 
dignity of poetry, and who carry 
in their memories and imaginations 
the brilliant rhetorical descriptions 
of the art found among poets and 
orators, are not content with being 
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told that the art of poetry is a 
mere form of expressing thought. 
And yet what higher account can 
be given of poetry than this, that 
it is the noblest, most refined, point- 
ed and energetic of the two modes 
by which among all people, thought 
and emotion are expressed by lan- 
guage. Language itself is some- 
thing wonderful. It is the gift of 
God. All that poets and orators 
say of poetry may be said of lan- 
guage. It is a divine art, and of 
this divine art the poets are mas- 
ters of the highest form. The 
greater the artist, the greater his 
mastery in this instrument, by 
which he rules the hearts and 
minds of men. Homer paints 
with aword, Virgil’s style or dic- 
tion is inimitable. To Horace be- 
longs the curiosa felicitas of words, 
In Milton and Shakspeare, accord- 
ing to Coleridge, you cannot alter 
a word without spoiling a line. To 
be the master of this wonderful 
power in any form, divinely im- 
parted as it is, confers high distine- 
tion—to be its master, in its no- 
blest form, makes the poet’s honor 
and constitutes his art. 

It we are met with the ques- 
tion, what, then, are we to consider 
as poetry the metrical lines, assign- 
ing its number of days to each 
month, or shall we class the stan- 
zas extemporized by Johnson as 
such ? We would meet the one 
question by another—are we to 
regard the chat at a corner, or the 
plain talk of a laborer, or the slang 
of a pot house, as prose? In either 
ease there is a wide interval be- 
tween the lowest and highest spe- 
cimens of the two divisions of lan- 
guage—between the doggerel and 
Comus, between the slang and 
Burke—but not more so in the one 
than in the other. The question 


as respects both refers not to the 
triviality of the thing expressed, 
but to the form of expression, and 
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the answer in both must be the 
same. 

But it is said again, the ordinary 
phrases of conversation intimate a 
difference between poetry and mere 
verse—we say of a clumsy poet, 
that he is a mere versifier, and of a 
dull poem, that it is no better than 
prose. But we are not to under- 
stand this as meaning that the wri- 
ter is not a poet and his work not 
a poem. Such phrases mean only 
that the poet and poem are defi- 
cient in vivacity or vigor, or refine- 
ment and finish. It is a criticism 
which touches the execution and 
not the form of the work. We 
say of a tedious talker that he is 
prosy or a proser, but we do not 
mean that he is speaking some- 
thing different from prose. So, we 
say of a man that he is effeminate 
or womanlike, or an ass, or a mule 
or a fox, or a tiger, but in no case 
do we intend to say that he is not 
aman. We propose only to desig- 
nate the qualities or character of 
the party, and not the sex or genus 
to which he belongs. The critic, 
however, seizes on these figurative 
expressions, in reference to poetry, 
and turns the whole subject into 
confusion by mistaking and con- 
founding two questions essentially 
different—the one asking to what 
category of expression a work be- 
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longs, the other what degree of 
merit it may possess; one inquir- 
ing into its nature, the other into 
its merits. 

When from asking whether a 
book is a poem, we turn to exam- 
ine into its faults and beauties, the 
whole province of inquiry is chang- 
ed. The critic caoy oth upon it 
any amount of disparaging names 
that his nomenclature happens to 
include. It may be dull, stupid, 
prosaic, but he can by no means 
convert it into prose. We can 
allow him any latitude of censure, 
but we protest against his giving 
point to his censure by confound- 
ing all logical distinction in the 
modes of expressing thought. A 
bad poem is still a poem, the most 
excellent prose is still prose, and 
the landmarks must remain un- 
disturbed by the conflicting parties. 

The department of literature to 
which a writer belongs, will not 
depend on the subject treated, but 
on the form of expression in which 
he treats it; in making poetry to 
consist in the noblest form of lan- 
guage, itself so noble a distinction 
of man, we in no respect derogate 
from the dignity of the art, it is 
the noblest form of that noble 
faculty without which thought itself 
would perish or be deprived of its 
wings. 





THE SOUL. 


The soul, which is the needful property 

Of manhood, should be sovereign o’er the thought, 
Which ever more should work for wing to fly! 
Men only live in power as they have wrought— 
And, working for the soul, can never die. 

Even when they err with blindness, or with will, 
Made stubborn by passion, or wild vanities, 

’Tis lack of the soul-working which doth kill: 
The working soul is that which never dies ; 

So lives it, in the incessant and brave strife, 
When soul-world is the only world of life. 
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Berore proceeding with our sub- 
ject, it may be well to give with 
some definiteness, the meaning we 
wish to convey in the word intel- 
lect. Like all popular terms, it 
has almost as many shades of 
meaning as there are pursuits, we 
had almost safd as there are indi- 
viduals, Even were we to appeal 
to the philosophers, though, per- 
haps, there might not be the same 
variety in significations in their 
employment of the word, yet we 
should find ourselves limited to 
distinctions, which are, for the 
most part, artificial, and often more 
applicable to the objects to which 
mind is applied, than to the mind 
itself. 

When we speak of the soul, we 
include in its idea not only the 
perceptive or thinking faculty, but, 
also all the forces which operate 
upon and impel the spintual being 
in different directions, we con- 
siler not only the spiritual exis- 
tence of man in his present limited 
earthly condition, but our thoughts 
instinctively turn also to eternity 
and immortality. The word soul 
suggests the past, present and ever- 
lasting future of our spiritual be- 
ing, and implies not only the forces 
to which they are at present sub- 
jected, and the faculties we now 
enjoy, but brings to mind that hid- 
den part of our natures, not subject 
to the exploring eye of our in- 
ward consciousness, but of whose 
existence we feel assured, as of an 
untrodden field, whose richness 
may yield we know not what, of 
new capacities and powers in the 
phases, to pass over usin the cycles 
of immortality. 

The word mind would also be 


ill-adapted to our purpose, on ac- 
count of its exceeding vagueness 
and the circumstance that it has 
all the inclusive character of the 
word soul, with the exception that 
it suggests only what is immedi- 
ately phenomenal in our spiritual 
existence, and does not specially 
look to the life after death, nor to 
the powers yet to be developed 
in us. 

We have, therefore, chosen the 
word Intellect, as one to which, at 
least, it would not be so difficult to 
join a definite and limited idea, as 
it would be to the other two. We 
are aware, indeed, that this word, 
also, is open to objections, as every 
popular term will and must be, 
when employed in the treatment 
of subjects demanding a strong 
and distinct outline, as artists 
would say, in the forms of expres- 
sion we employ. But we choose 
this word as the least objectionable, 
not as a perfect exponent of our 
meaning. 

Intellect, in our acceptation of 
the term, is the faculty of forming 
and multiplying ideas and trains 
of ideas or thoughts. We intend 
to include here, every class and 
kind of ideas, as well ideas of ma- 
terial as of immaterial things— 
from this general power we exclude 
none of them—nay even the moral 
ideas, the conscientious perceptions 
of moral distinctions, are, in this 
view, all attributable to this com- 
prehensive faculty. We are far 
from denying, that this intellectual 
unit has its parts, that it is subdi- 
vided into powers which may pro- 

erly receive distinctive names; 
but these faculties—limbs and 
senses, as we might call them of 
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the intellectual man, all agree in cer- 
tain general characteristics which 
enable us thus to view them as 
they really are, a collective unit. 
We also do not wish to be un- 
derstood as including under this 
one expression all the attributes of 
mind. The passions, the instinc- 
tive tendencies and proclivities of 
the soul, are not so much powers 
of its own, as forces which operate 
upon and compel it in certain di- 
rections, They are like the chem- 
ical affinities of atoms, which con- 
pe! them to certain combinations 
under given circumstances. And 
since they are many, the general 
tone of the mind results from them 
collectively, though often influ- 
enced by some one which becomes 
paramount. That force which 
compels human progress, and to 
which we have already referred, is 
undoubtedly one of these, and op- 
erates no less upon the individual 
than the masses; for man is al- 
ways striving either to gain what 
is new, or to keep the old from 
falling into decay, and though his 
progress in the latter case is like 
that of the poor beast on the tread- 
mill, always moving as if to ad- 
vance, but never advancing in 
reality, still the effort to progress 
is always making, and there must 
be some counter force in play, 
where progress is not the result. 
If it be asked whether a pro- 
gressive development may not be 
traced in these soul-directing forces, 
that fix the orbit of human mind, 
by no means do we deny that such 
a phenomenon may be disclosed 
in the history of mind, but it is 
& progress not so much in the de- 
gree of strength of these forces as 
in the introduction of new combi- 
nations of them; and the calling 
into active life those of them 
which ordinarily remain dormant. 
And this progress is consequent 


upon the progress of ideas, that is, 
the intellectual progress. 

To give the most satisfactory 
proof of our position, that civiliza- 
tion is progressive intellectual de- 
velopinent, would require a history 
of the culture of each nation ac- 
knowledged to be civilized, and to 
show that its progress was one of 
ideas. We believe such a work 
perfectly possible, but confined as 
we are to narrower limits, a diffe- 
rent mode of proof must be adop- 
ted. Three Europeans of distine- 
tion, who have made profound 
studies of this question, have also 
given us definitions of the term, 
succinct expressions of what they 
believed essentially characteristic 
of civilization. These, though sim- 
ilar in some respects, are, on the 
whole, quite different, one from the 
other. Yet truth, of some kind, 
is to be found in each of them, 
and if we can show that in each case 
those particulars wherein the defi- 
nition makes civilization to consist, 
necessarily presuppose as a com- 
mon principle, a progressive intel- 
lectual development, we can con- 
clude, that this principle will 
harmonize their diversities, and 
that in truth it is that motive pow- 
er, whose working takes so many 
forms, that each regarding its re- 
sults only from his particular point 
of view, will be led to describe it 
differently from his neighbors. 

We shall, therefore, devote some 
space to a consideration of the de- 
finitions by Guizot, Wilhelm von 
Ilumboldt, and de Gobineau, notic- 
ing afterwards that of Mr. Hotz, 
who, with some verbal differences, 
takes exactly the same view of the 
nature of civilization as ourselves. 

The definition given by Guizot, 
distinguished no less as a practical 
politician than as a_ philosophic 
writer, first claims our attention. 
If we turn over the general discus- 
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sion in the first volume of his His- 
toire de la Civilization, wherein he 
investigates the nature and causes 
of civilization, what do we find but 
a constant appeal to the agency of 
ideas, pes origin, existence and 
gradual development,) in produc- 
ing the phenomena of civilized 
society. “The first idea,” says 
Guizot, “comprised in the word 
‘civilization, is the notion of pro- 
gress, of development.” It then 
becomes the inquiry what is this 
progress—this development? He 
considers it as consisting in the 
gradual melioration of the social 
condition, and in “the develop- 
ment of the individual life, the de- 
velopment of the human mind and 
its faculties the development of 
man himself.” 

These, then, are the two ele- 
ments of civilization, “the progress 
of society” and “the progress of 
individuals ;” “the melioration of 
the social system, and the expan- 
sion of the mind and faculties of 
man.” 

Here, then, is the full acknow- 
ledgment that the development 
of the human mind and its facul- 
ties, is at least one of the elements 
of civilization. We think that it 
is the sole element. For it should 
not be overlooked, that there is an 
associate as well as individual intel- 
lect of Humanity, of the Races—of 
Nations. There are mental im- 

ulses, ideas and intellectual striv- 
ings, which are not the property of 
individuals merely, but which be- 
long to and characterise masses of 
men. And these have not an exis- 
tence merely in the mind of the 
generalizer and closet-philosopher, 
but an active and effectual exis- 
tence in society, producing results 
which no other agencies could. 
Such was tke idea and striving for 
the freedom of thought and speech, 
which had been gradually develop- 
ing itself during the middle ages, 
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and which burst into life with so 
much brilliancy about the time of 
the Reformation. Such was the 
idea of and strife for a freer form 
of government in the religious rev- 
olution in England, and such were 
the ideas which led to the estab- 
lishment of Colonies in America, 
by English and French refugees. 
And, indeed, every effort at social 
melioration, at improvement in the 
form or condition of the social 
fabric, is the result of a want, in- 
tellectually perceived, of an intel- 
lectual impulse to satisfy it—and 
this perception often is awakened 
in the individual mind before it is 
developed in the mind of the mass, 
and with its attendent impulses, 
producing the restless and revolu- 
tionary spirit, often exists in the 
mind of the mass long before its 
general drift and ultimate tenden- 
cy is understood by any, the most 
powerful and contemplative of in- 
dividual minds, Even in assigning 
causes of barbarism, M. Guizot ac- 
knowledges this truth and appeals 
to the intellectual condition. “Cer- 
tainly,” says he, “after all is said 
and done, whatever may be the 
course of external affairs, it is man 
himself who makes our world. It 
is according to the ideas the senti- 
ments, the moral and intellectual 
dispositions of man kimself, that 
the world is regulated, and march- 
es onward. It is upon the intel- 
lectual state of man, that the visi- 
ble form of society depends.” To 
the fact that there the intellectual 
horizon is narrowed to the bounds 
of self, he attributes the imperfec- 
tions of a barbarous society—and 
as main-springs in the develop- 
ment of European civilization, 
designates the four following men- 
tal phenomena: first, the instinct 
which impels man to the effort 
of improving himself, the society 
in which he lives, and the circum- 
stances by which he is surrounded; 
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second, the treasured recollections 
of Roman civilization and its com- 

arative blessings; third, the intel- 
foctund activity kept alive by the 
Christian Church ; and fourth, the 
appearance of great men. These 
four primal and fostering causes of 
a striving after better things, show, 
in the case of European civiliza- 
tion at least, that its origin was an 
intellectual one, and that in itself 
it was and is an intellectual phe- 
nomenon. 

But it would be useless to con- 
sume time and space in multiplying 
instances of the direct or indirect 
acknowledgment on the part of this 
masterly mind, of the intellectual 
origin and and character of civili- 
zation. His whole work is a great 
and perhaps an unintentional, and 
therefore, more trustworthy wit- 
ness to this truth, and were we 
asked for a demonstration of it, we 
coull only say read and re-read, 
and read again Guizot’s History of 
the Civilization of Modern Europe. 
From prudential considerations, 
Guizot avoids, as much as possible, 
a definition of the term, Civiliza- 
tion, and attempts rather to treat 
it as a fact affording material for 
description. In this form and at 
great length, he lays it before his 
readers, and his very able analysis 
has been the result. But it is cer- 
tainly from a mistaken notion of 
the true nature of a definition, as 
applied to any other than mathe- 
matical truths, that he has dreaded 
the trusting of his views to such a 
channel of communication. A 
definition may be said to be the 
most condensed verbal expression, 
of the ultimate generalization at- 
tained by the mind in its investiga- 
tion of a given subject. In math- 
ematics where knowledge of. the 
truths defined, may be absolutely 
complete, so also may be the defi- 
nition—while in the moral and 
physical sciences, where knowledge 
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though voluminous, is never com- 
plete in the mathematical sense, 
the definition of truths is never 
absolutely perfect, but improves 
with the gradual growth of know- 
ledge, always approaching perfec- 
tion, and almost certainly, we may 
add, destined never to attain it. 
Still definitions as succinct expres- 
sions of the sum of truth already at- 
tained, are extremely useful and con- 
venient, and it is only through a too 
jealous regard to one’s reputation, 
or a want of sufficient information, 
or a small attempt to gain plaudits 
from the pit and gallery of the 
world’s theatre, by slighting the 
pretensions of a science, which to 
be precise must be exclusive, that 
an able thinker, could resolutely 
avoil them. None of these could 
finally influence M. Guizot, and ac- 
cordingly we find in a note, the 
following definition : 

“ Civilization, in its most general 
form, is an improved condition of 
man, resulting from the establish- 
ment of sociai order, in place of 
the individual independence and 
lawlessness of the savage or barba- 
rous life.” 

The gradual establishment of 
social order, he elsewhere shows, 
is the result of intellectual effort of 
masses and individuals in that di- 
rection, and, hence, still the whole 
rests upon the intellectual basis 
which we consider its origin and 
essential element. “It may exist 
in various degrees; it is suscepti- 
ble of continual progress; and, 
henee, the History of Civilization 
is the history of the progress of 
the human race towards realizing 
the idea of humanity, through the 
extension and perfection of the so- 
cial relations, and as affected, ad- 
vanced or retarded, by the charac- 
ter of the various political and 
civil institutions which have ex- 
isted.”. The whole sense, here, 
turns upon the meaning attached 
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to the phrase, “the idea of human- 
ity.” On this idea of humanity, 
directly or indirectly, how many 
volumes have been, how many 
might be written. But here it is 
M. Guizot’s understanding of it, 
which is important. In his mind 
it seems to be closely, necessarily 
connected with the “ destination 
for rational development” which 
he ascribes to man in a paragraph 
just preceding that quoted. How 
then are we to understand his “ra- 
tional development?” We think 
he can only mean the growth of a 
sound wisdom, from the sober mea- 
sured advances of a gradual intel- 
lectual development. How far 
man may be destined te attain in 
such an onward progress, is a se- 
eret of Providence; but this we 
know, the progress exists, and in 
it, not in its distant future as yet 
undescribed goal, may we find the 
the thing called civilization. 

We turn now to a definition 
emanating from a very different 

int of view—we mean that of 
Wilhelm von Humboldt. The 
Frenchman, true to the instincts of 
the Roman element of his ancestry, 
finds the State every thing, and de- 
rives his definition simply from a 
review of the manner in which the 
most complete civil society has 
been formed. His definition, there- 
fore, is one of civilization, viewed 
in its political aspect. The young- 
er Humboldt, though, also, high 
in political station, was a German, 
one of a people pre-eminently indis- 
pose:l to politics, whose life, whose 
work! is comparatively domestic, 
to whom a work of art or science, 
gradually moulded in retirement 
and privacy, is a far more congenial 
labor, than the more public and 
brilliant achievements of the man 
of the world. The definition of 
Humboldt is what might have been 
expected of him, first as a German, 
and then as a man of science, more 
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especially asa Philologist. Tt is im 
the form of an explanation of the 
distinct meaning of the three Gem 
man synonyms, Civilization, Cul- 
tur and Bildung, and is found in 
the introductory essay of his great 
work on the Kawi language, the 
ancient tongue, in which the sacred 
books of the Javanese are written. 
It reads as follows : 

“Civilization is the humaniza- 
tion of peoples in their outward 
regulations and customs, and in 
the inward dispositions which de- 
pend thereon. Culture joins 
to this improvement of the social 
condition, science and art. But 
when in German, we use the word 
Bildung, we mean something high- 
er and more inly, namely, the 
feeling for truth, which, from the 
knowledge and consciousness of 
the collective intellectual and moral 
strivings, harmoniously pervades 
the feelings and character.” 

The first part of this definition, 
is extremely like that of Guizot, 
but differs from it in being not so 
inclusive. It confines the meaning 
of civilization to a particular moral 
and social condition, wherein man 
has learnt to respect the rights of 
his neighbor of the same commu- 
nity, and to treat him as a fellow- 
being, so that the general sense 
and intelligence acknowledges the 
necessity of this respect and this 
treatment, and its particular pre- 
cepts embody and enjoin these 
obligations in the form of laws, 
the fundamental maxim of which, 
whether expressed or understood, 
is, that man should love his neigh- 
bor as himself. It is, in fact, the 
gradual progress of society, to- 
wards realizing this maxim in tem- 
poral things ; of society, in a more 
particular sense, than of individ- 
uals, for the common intellect of 
society, often more fujly realizes 
certain truths and moral obliga- 
tions, than the selfish instincts and 
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strivings of individuals permit 
them to do. But this humaniza- 
tion, we suppose no one would 
contend, ever has been or any- 
where now, is complete. In truth 
it can only be viewed, like all other 
phenomena of human society, as 
progression, a gradual development 
never stationary but always pass- 
ing from one point to another of 
progress. Of what nature then is 
this progressive development, the 
gradual unfolding of what powers 
does it pre-suppose? We think 
the gradual unfolding of the col- 
lective intellect of a people, its pro- 
gress from one perception of what 
is good and salutary to another, 
until at last its march reaches that 
point where experience teaches a 
body of social doctrine, as to what 
is best for the individual and the 
community which contains as its 
fundamental maxim, the golden 
rule. 

This part of our definition, there- 
fore, is the same as that of Gui- 
zot, with the exception, that it 
looks in a more especial degree to 
the private social life, as well as to 
the public or political fabric of a 
people. It regards more the effect 
of the general intellectual progress 
in matters that relate to social 
happiness, as it is evinced in the 
private, as well as in the public 
social aspect. But whichever 
view be assumed, we think the 
fundamental principle is the same 
—a progressive intellectual de- 
velopment. 

To obtain a correct idea of the 
term Culture, (die Cultur,) espe- 
cially of its relation to progressive 
development, we may consider the 
analogous case of individual devel- 
opment. When the human mind 
has progressed in any given direc- 
tion, so far as it can without labor, 
it begins to be more reflective, 
more distinctly conscious of itself 
and of its own workings, weak- 
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nesses and capacities. It perceives 
that more is to be done, that the 
fiell still lies but partly explored, 
that the prospect still opens, and 
that there are allurements to ad- 
vance—tmore than all the instinct 
of motion, which is independent of 
us, and which is never inactive, 
spurs it onward willingly or unwil- 
lingly. But to proceed, now, is no 
longer so easy ; the things imme- 
diately about us have been brought 
to the test of experience, and if 
the mind would contemplate those 
dimly discerned in the horizon of 
thought, it must rise, shake off 
sloth, carefully examine its own ca- 
pacities, prepare itself to encounter 
difficulties, and then set out reso- 
lutely a spiritual champion to con- 
quer spiritual spoils and treasures, 
Now it is this study and preparation 
of itself, this proving and sharpening 
of its own powers, this mailing 
and fortifying itself against contin- 
gences, which constitutes what we 
call Culture. It is the effort of 
the mind to fit itself for further 
effort. It produces self-conscious- 
ness, self-study, it knocks at the 
doors of Experience and demands 
the use of all her stores; it arrang- 
es, it classifies, it reduces to order, 
it inquires what is the use, the 
beauty and the significance of each 
portion of material already at- 
tained ; it allows nothitig to be 
out of place, it moulds the old 
materials into new forms of useful- 
ness and beauty—in a word, it 
analyzes with system, it applies a 
masterly synthesis based upon the 
universal principles of natural af- 
finities and harmonies. This anal- 
ysis, this synthesis, what are they 
but Science and Art? And it is 


thus that the collective as well as 


the individual intellect, attain that 
phenomenon, Culture, which in 
the words of Humboldt, adds to 
the amelioration of the social con- 
dition, science and art, 
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But it is to my purpose here to 
remark, that the great Humboldt, 
has used these words Science and 
Art, in a vague sense; in fact in 
their half-defined, vulgar sense. 
He seems to mean by* Science, 
those only which have received 
the name, and by Art, perhaps, 
though I may do him wrong, only 
the fine Arts. Else would he not 
have separated these from that 
Science and that Art of Sociality, 
the Science of human nature and 
the Art of dealing with men, whose 
results are the tone of a gradual 
humanization. Of course in this 
science is included the science of 
political history and law, and in 
this art, the art of government, 
and of the conduct of commercial 
relations. Of the latter, we may 
give the single instance of the 
Credit system, which has grown to 
such gigantic proportions, testify- 
ing to a gradual progress in the art 
of dealing with men. Nor should 
even the private social relations 
be excluded from those subjects, 
wherein an intellectual progress, a 
progress of ideas is possible—nor 
yet can we exclude politeness and 
refined manners from a_ position 
among the fine arts. 

We, therefore, regard in a more 
practical light, the ideas expressed 
by the great Philologist, than de 
Gobineau has thought it possible to 
do. We think the social phenom- 
ena, civilization and culture, so ex- 
pressed, have not only a visionary 
existence, but that they are gene- 
ral definitions of an elevated cast, 
of realities which have existed and 
still do exist in human societies. 
Whether looking at the relations 
of these two phenomena, indepen- 
dently of their connection with 
particular words in particular lan- 
guages, we would separate them 
one from the other, is a question of 
another sort. Certainly we should 
not. For the culture here spoken 


of, to us appears only one of the 
higher phases of intellectual de- 
velopment. And in our treatment 
of the subject, we collect under the 
common term civilization, not only 
his civilization and culture, but the 
idea attached to his third term 
“ Bildung,” for which we can find 
no exact equivalent in English, 
but to the meaning of which an 
approximation may be made in 
our word finish, when used in its 
most elevated sense, and applied 
to an inward condition of the cul- 
tivated intellect, rather than to its 
external visible accomplishments. 
In this sense the idea so con- 
tained is not so nearly important 
to our purpose, for it has its exem- 
plification rather in particular 
geniuses, than in the collective 
mind of a community. It is that 
general intellectual tone, that in- 
stinctive feeling for all truth, that 
acute sensitiveness of the percep- 
tive faculty, which is the crowning 
result of culture, and which grad- 
ually imparts to the mind a char- 
acteristic elevation and refinement. 
Yet, also, in less striking degrees, 
it actually exists in the collective 
mind of a civilized people, and im- 
parts to its intellectual develop- 
ment its aspiring universality of 
scope, direction and adaptiveness. 
Now if our imperfect analysis 
of this exposition be substantially 
true, the ideas expressed by Hum- 
boldt so evidently and so necessa- 
rily, presuppose an intellectual de- 
velopment as the moving cause of 
the results indicated in the three 
synonyms, that it seems to us un- 
necessary to prove by argument, 
that it is an unavoidable deduction. 
No one, we think, contends that 
humanization, culture and the de- 
velopment of the higher and more 
inly senses of the soul, are the 
characteristic phenomena of a so- 
ciety in which no intellectual de- 
velopment has taken place—nor, 
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on the other hand, could one be 
found to deny that an intellectual 
development, not of one or two 
individuals only, but of a.,commu- 
nity, a progress of ideas pervading 
a society, a collective body of Lu- 
man beings, is implied, as the ante- 
cedent of these three phases of 
civilization. 

So we will now pass to the 
consideration of a definition ema- 
nating from a diplomatist, and 
conceived in the spirit at once of 
the historian and the man of 
science. [n an essay, remarkable 
for its temperate tone, wide learn- 
ing, originality of thought and 
treatment, no less than for the phi- 
losophic feeling which pervades it, 
Count de Gobineau has endeavored 
to prove the intellectual and moral 
diversity of the various races of 
men. So vast a subject must ne- 
cessarily include a consideration of 
the question we are here discuss- 
‘ing, and de Gobineau, though we 
think he has fallen short of the 
true solution, has brought to the 
task of unravelling its difficulties, 
no little strength of limb and deli- 
eacy of sense. We have already 
given his definition and expressed 
our belief that it seized what was 
only the necessary condition and 
matrix of civilization, and left un- 
observed the living principle it- 
self, which there underwent devel- 
opment. But this is true of his 
definition only, for one who reads 
the eighth and ninth chapters of 
his Essay, finds that the argument 
is this—the civilization of the dif- 
ferent races are diverse, therefore, 
their intellectual and moral quali- 
ties are also diverse; necessarily 
implying the premises that the civ- 
ilizations of different races are so 
intimately and inseparably connee- 
ted with their intellectual and 
moral characteristics, that one can- 
not vary without a corresponding 
variation in the other. Looking 
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upon civilization as essentially con- 
sisting in the development of the 
social system, he defines it “a 
state of comparative stability, in 
which a large collection of individ- 
uals strive by peaceful means to 
satisfy their wants and refine their 
intelligence and manners.” And at 
the close of the chapter on civili- 
zation. he says, “I arrive at the 
conclusion, that all intellectual or 
moral activity results from the com- 
bined action and mutual, reaction 
of these two tendencies” (the 
speculative and utilitarian.) “ and 
that the social system can arrive 
at that development which entitles 
it to the name of civilization, only 
in races which possess in a high 
degree, cither one of the two with- 
out being too much deficient in 
the other.” Here again very 
plainly, we have civilization as a 
certain state of development of 
the social system, and this state de- 
pendent on the intellectual and 
moral status of the races. 

To show that de Gobineau is 
wrong in taking simply the politi- 
cal aspect of the question, will be 
unnecessary after what we have 
alrealy urged in treating of the 
two former definitions. The devel- 
opment of the social system, neces- 
sarily implies a progress of ideas 
and intellectual development—and 
such could hardly exist having for 
its end and aim, merely the im- 
provement of the social structure, 
but would at the same time show 
itself frequently in many other 
channels. “So much,” says Lord 
Bacon in his Answers to Politi- 
cians, “so much is manifest, that 
the Romans never ascended to that 
height of Empire, till the time 
they had ascended to the height of 
other arts,” and that the develop- 
ment of political progress is never 
the sole progress achieved by the 
march of intellect, may be proved 
by merely calling to mind any of 
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those civilizations which have al- 
ready existed and passed away. 
Besides those of Greece and Rome, 
which are present always to the 
mind of every educated European 
and Anglo American we may sum- 
mon to answer our question, Egypt 
and Assyria, Phenicia, Mexico and 
Peru—and passing to those which 
may be still said to exist, though 
with the weight of heaped-up cen- 
turies upon them, we may take 
India, China and Japan, and then 
coming to our own quarter of the 
Globe, and the civilizations of mod- 
ern Europe and the United States, 
—we risk nothing in asserting that 
it will not be possible to discover a 
single instance where amelioration 
of the political condition, has been 
the only form of progress, but that 
every where the intellect excited to 
progress, advances also with vari- 
ous degrees of rapidity and vigor 
in the development of those arts 
and sciences, which have no neces- 
sary connection with politics, the 
social relations and the art of gov- 
ernment. 

From the consideration of defi- 
nitions emanating from these high 
European authorities, it gives us 
pleasure to pass in connection with 
the last of them, to a definition, 
modestly advanced by an Ameri- 
-an. Mr. Hotz, in the able and 
highly interesting analytical intro- 
duction to his translation of de 
Gobineau’s Intellectual and Moral 
Diversity of the Races, after expos- 
ing the insufficiency of the defini- 
tion of that author, himself propo- 
ses the following : “ Civilization is 
the continuous development of 
man’s moral and intellectual pow- 
ers.” This definition we claim, is 
essentially identical with that we 
have proposed, and since our ideas 
on this subject and our definition 
were formed before our acquain- 
tance with those of Mr. Hotz, and 

* probably in the course of a some- 


what different path of thought, we 
cannot but look upon the conform- 
ity even in language between the 
two, as very pleasant confirmation 
of the truth of our common view. 
When two travelers, ignorant of 
each others movements, set out for 
the same country, and reaching it 
by somewhat different paths, re- 
turn home each with a description 
of it, not only conveying the same 
ideas, but couched in nearly iden- 
tical language, we may consider 
this coincidence as the best evi- 
dence of the truth of their reports. 

But while we feel sure that the 
ideas entertained by Mr. Hotz, are 
the same as our own—we would 
not have used exactly his language 
in defining them, and since the dif- 
ference between us in this respect, 
involves the consideration of points 
of some importance, a few  re- 
marks upon it will tend to make 
our own meaning more clearly un- 
derstood. 

“Civilization is the continuous 
development of man’s intellectual 
and moral powers.” We have 
said, that civilization is the pro- 
gressive intellectual development 
of human society. Now we may 
suppose a community character. 
ized by such social unity, that the 
formation of a collective intellect 
is possible; that this collective in- 
tellect is formed, and at once takes 
up its march of progress, develop- 
ing as it advances its distinguish- 
ing peculiarities, and already at- 
taining after the lapse of sufficient 
time, no small distinction for polit- 
ical stability, social order and re- 
finement, commercial or agricultu- 
ral prosperity and the growth of 
some of the higher sciences and 
arts. But as yet itis comparative- 
ly at the outset of its career, and 
just then occurs one of those 
many events which operate to re- 
tard civilization. Depopulation by 
even successful warfare, may have 
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diminished the numerical strength 
of the collective intellect, or it may 
have been dispersed by the sudden 
acquisition of extensive uninhab- 
ited territory, which must be oc- 
eupied—or the equally sudden 
ingress of foreign hordes as con- 
querors, may have destroyed for a 
time the unity of the colleetive in- 
tellect. In each of these cases, 
and others which will readily sug- 
gest themselves to minds familiar 
with the subject, a pause must take 
place in the development, a transi- 
tion period, during which the ef- 
fects of depopulation or dispersion, 
are to be overcome, or a new amal- 
gamation of. elements, the forma- 
tion anew of a collective intellec- 
tual unity, embracing the foreign 
element, has to be effected, such a 
period must supervene and so break 
for a time, and partially only, (for 
we do not mean to suppose the 
worst cases,) the continuity of de- 
velopment. But would we con- 
sider this civilization as dead be- 
cause it has been so interrupted? It 
has been retarded, it may even have 
retrograded somewhat, but should 
no fresh impediment be thrown 
it its way, its march will again be 
taken up at that point where it 
was checked, and proceed to the 
accomplishment of new results, to 
the evolution of new characteris- 
tics, perhaps to receive yet another 
retardation, and break in the con- 
tinuity of its progress, before its 
full history has been enacted. 

We think, therefore, that the 
idea of continuous development, 
is not strictly applicable to the his- 
tory of most civilizations. Every 
such history viewed as a whole, is 
a progressive development, that is, 
one, wherein, how many soever the 
temporary interruptions to which 
it has been subjected, we may still 
observe that at intervals, though 
irregular, successive strides of pro- 
gress have borne it through the 


phases of an intellectual develop- 
ment, and that this history like the 
life of individual man, from the 
death-like quiet of that earliest 
chamber wherein “the bones do 
grow,” to the quiet of death itself 
in his “last home,” has no one 
period which in all its characteris- 
tics is identical with those which 
go before, or with those that follow 
it. Such a gradual unfolding of 
new phases from infancy through 
youth to manhood, from manhood 
to the confirmed characteristics 
and decaying powers of old age, is 
what we mean by a progressive de- 
velopment. We do not mean that 
the achievements of a civilized 
people at any one stage of its ex- 
istence, must necessarily be greater 
than its achievements at any for- 
mer period of its history, and less 
than those of its subsequent stages, 
but that its whole history however 
interrupted, will evince a gradual 
progress in the development of its 
intellect, and that this constitutes 
its civilization. 

Mr. Hotz also includes as a sep- 
arate element, concerned in this de- 
velopment, “the moral powers.” 
We have also included progress in 
moral ideas and distinctions as part 
of progressive intellectual develop- 
ment. The difference between our 
author, therefore, and ourselves, 
here is, again, not so much in our 
notions of civilization and the ele- 
ments which compose its progress 
as in something anterior to these, 
namely, the relations of these ele- 
ments. The distinction between 
moral and intellectual powers, re- 
cognized by Mr, Hotz, is the usual 
one, and is no doubt very convenient 
in all the practical employments 
and processes of thought. It also 
has a real existence, but not one of 
the kind its use in such connection 
would lead us to suppose. For the 
moral powers do not differ more 
from the intellectual, than the in- 
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tellectual powers severally differ 
from each other. The perception 
of right and wrong, differs from 
the perceptions of beauty and un- 
sightliness of harmony and discord, 
of symmetry and deformity, of cause 
and effect, by a quantity no greater 
than that by which these differ 
from the mathematical perceptions 
of position, length, surface and so- 
lidity, or the perceptions of quan- 
tity and of the relations of num- 
bers. In fact, all of these, percep- 
tive faculties are not more 
essentially distinct from each other 
than are the senses of sight, hear- 
ing, smell, taste and touch. Yet 
we class all of these together as 
the material senses, and never 
dream of confusion while we 
know, that they may all be consid- 
ered as modifications of a general 
sense of touch, whose common 
law is that the thing to be per- 
ceived and the organ of sense must 
be brought together in forcible 
contact, and the impression so 
made, communicated to the soul, 
we know not how, to tell its own 
story. Precisely analogous, is the 
law of the non-material senses— 
there must be an encounter of the 
thing to be perceived and the per- 
ceptive faculty—the result is an 
impression, a sensation—and_ this, 
when analysed, distinguished into 
its parts, or compared, distinguished 
from other sensations, and referred 
to the object which produced it, be- 
comes an idea, These ideas have 
relations to each other in the mind 
corresponding to the relations be- 
tween the things which produced 
them—at last these relations be- 
come themselves the causes of a 
new order of ideas, by coming in 
contact with the consciousness, that 
sense by which mind becomes cog- 
nizant of its own workings. Now 
it matters not, whether the idea be 
a moral one, or an wsthetic, mathe- 


matical or physical one, the gene- 
ral laws which govern its inception, 
relation and retention by the mind 
are the same, and though we may 
very naturally suppose from anal- 
ogy, that as the physical organ for 
the perception of the undulations 
of sound differs in structure from 
that for the perception of the un- 
dulations of light, so the spir- 
itual sense for the perception 
of one class of truths differs in 
something analogous to structure 
from the sense adapted to the per- 
ception of another class of truths, 
yet we cannot say we know in 
what that difference consists: but 
this we do know that just as we 
can class together all the senses 
of sight, hearing, smell, taste and 
touch, as material senses—so we 
may bring together under a com- 
mon term all the perceptive facul- 
ties of the soul, and that together 
they constitute a whole consisting 
of parts. This whole we denomi- 
nate Intellect. 

And in order not to be misun- 
derstood, we must recur again to 
the distinction we have already 
drawn between Intellect, this per- 
ceptive faculty and the Passions, 
the instinctive tendencies and affin- 
ities of the soul which are called 
into action by the contact of those 
objects which produce ideas whep 
brought to the test of the percep- 
tive faculty. These forces may 
also be to some extent developed 
by civilization, but their develop- 
ment, where it does take place, 
being mainly dependent upon that 
of the perceptive faculty, is a whol- 
ly secondary, not essential part of 
the actual progress of civilization. 
And thus it is that in an undoubt- 
edly vivilized society, the standard 
of morals may be high, the pro- 
gress of moral ideas may have 
been considerable, but still if we 
regard such a society as a whole 
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we may find that the actual 
strength of the corresponding im- 
pulse to choose what is morally 
good and shun what is morally 
evil, is no greater than in an un- 
civilized society where the stand- 
ard is lower, where the same pro- 
ress of ideas has not appeared. 

We think, therefore, that so far 
as morals are concerned, the pro- 
gress is one of intellect; more ele- 
vated ideas of what is right, not 
only exist in the minds of individ- 
uals, but become current in society, 

et it is at least very questionable 

whether the whole amount of good 
actually realised is proportionally 
greater. Indeed, we believe that 
the worst vices, the most aban- 
doned populations as well as the 
highest virtues, the purest society 
are to be found in civilized commu- 
nities. But the actual amount of 
good and evil is not improbably 
nearly equally balanced in the same 
community, at nearly every stage 
of its progress. ‘The principle 
from which this results, however, 
we must leave, until we have op- 
portunity to speak of the law of 
development. 

Casting back a glance upon the 
ground we have been over, we have 
seen that sociality is a belonging 
of all animals, and that even the 
organized forms of it are not pecu- 
liar to man, and that when we are 
led to enquire into the essential 
nature of civilization, we mustlook 
to some element of human nature 
other than strong social tendency. 
That which is essential to civiliza- 
tion, we have contended, is pro- 
gressive intellectual development— 
and have endeavored to show that 
those phenomena which have been 
considered its characteristics by the 
ablest minds, all necessarily pre- 


suppose this intellectual develop- 
ment as their necessary antecedent. 

When we reach this point of 
our investigation, so many and so 
various are the questions, which 
rise before us, that it is difficult, to 
make choice between them. The 
law of development, the rise and 
fall of particular civilizations, the 
actual progress of man from the 
time of his creation, the rela- 
tion of Christianity to civilization 
and its influence upon it, each of 
these questions has a charm and an 
importance peculiar to itself. Then 
comes, also, the awful presence of 
that grander question suggested by 
words of Guizot, whether the life 
of human society, unlike the lives 
of the souls which compose it, is 
limited to this world and the nar- 
row bounds of time. Are those 
instinctive tendencies which knit 
soul to soul in the love of country, 
in friendship, and the closer ties of 
home, to slumber forever in the 
tomb of that earthly civilization in 
which we live? Is that develop- 
ment of collective intellect, which 
here has but a limited progress at 
best, is it a growth which cannot 
thrive on the new earth and under 
the new heaven of eternity? Is 
its final object—the great goal to 
which it tends, attained on earth? 
Is there a probation of nations as 
well as of individuals, and will 
each have to answer for the use or 
abuse of the talents confided to it ? 
Ours is not the province and this is 
not the place to discuss these ques- 
tions. But let each one who has 
in his hands the power to mould 
the progress of society, or to add 
to it even an humble contribution, 
consider what more of moral re- 
sponsibility may attach to the en- 
joyment of such a power. 
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MY NEIGHBOR'S ROOSTER. 


AN EXTRAVAGANZA. 


** And hark again! the crowing cock! 
How lustedly he crew!’ —Christabel. 


My name is Richard Rask. I 
am sixty-two years old. For up- 
wards of half a century it was my 
fortune to serve as Teller in the 
Great Rock Rail Road Bank is 
the flourishiug city of Babbleboro’, 
Some time ago I retired from busi- 
ness, upon the moderate income of 
eighteen hundred per annum. Real 
estate was at that period below par. 
I purchased for a mere song a cot- 
tage in the suburbs, three hundred 
yards, at least, from any other 
dwelling, with a snug little portico 
in front, and a lovely cabbage gar- 
den in the rear. My temperament 
is wonderfully equable upon all 
points but one. 1 detest noise, and 
particularly that kind of noise 
which proceeds from farm yards 
and nurseries. Of course I am a 
bachelor. A man who begins life 
upon a capital of poverty and 
phlegm is not likely to fall into 
the matrimonial noose. So,I have 
accomplished my destined deve- 
lopment more placidly perhaps 
than most other human vegetables. 
An extreme sensitiveness of the 
auricular nerves has been my only 
source of annoyance—but, good 
Heavens! waar an annoyance!! 
Conceive of an everlasting chronic 
ear ache, rising upon provocation 
into acute spasms, accompanied by 
a tintinabulation like the throbbing 
of a hundred brazen bells! In my 
fortieth year a celebrated auriculist 
visited Babbleboro’, Six deaf gen- 
tlemen and three deaf old ladies of 
my acquaintance were restored by 
him to hearing in the course of a 
week’s treatment. 


Now, thought I,if Dr. has 
so readily succeeded in making 
these people hear, why should’nt 
he succeed in making me deaf! 
This logic seemed invincible—so I 
went to the Doctor and propound- 
ed my case, 

He looked very grave, and con- 
fessed that the case was an unusual 
one, and required consideration. I 
told him by all means to consider, 
but at the same time to understand 
that I was willing to submit to any 
operation, however painful. Le 
looked graver still, and observed, 
after a pause, that he knew of but 
one certain remedy, and that reme- 
dy I might possibly consider as 
worse than the disease. Nothing, 
I said warmly, could be worse than 
TtHat. “ Well then,” rejoined the 
man of science, “you must agree 
to the amputation of both your 
ears 

“ But, my dear sir,” replied I, du- 
biously, “do you not perceive that 
I am growing bald. Ilow, suppos- 
ing that I undergo the operation 
you suggest—how am I to conceal 
the loss of my—ah! my—or- 
gans——! It would’nt be pleas- 
ant, you know, to be taken for a 
for a malefactor, or any vulgar 
thing of that sort 

“Certainly not! but you forget 

_ that we live in an age of wigs, and 
besides,” added he, opening the 
drawer of a cabinet, and carefully 
unrolling something which had 
rested therein, “ besides, art is all 
powerful—look here!” and the 
Doctor held up a pair of exquisite- 
ly colored caoutchouc ears, which 
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looked so white, flesh-like, and na- 
tural that for a moment I was de- 
ceived, imagining them to be hu- 
man aures which had somehow 
been marvellously preserved. I ex- 
amined these curious works of art 
with breathless attention. They 
resenbled their fleshy prototypes 
in the most minute particular, and 
were so contrived as to fit upon 
each side of the head in a really 
graceful and genteel manner. 

I was so delighted with their 
appearance that I consented to lose 
my own ears instanter, and had 
actually settled myself for the ope- 
ration, when the six deaf gentle- 
men, and the three deaf old ladies, 
whom Dr. had dismissed as 
cured, precipitately entered the 
room together — deafer— twenty 
times deafer—than ever they had 
been before, and set up such a cla- 
mor of denunciation that I fled 
from the scene aghast. 

With the morning my better 
reason returned, and I really felt 
thankful that my ears, (however 
poignant the anguish they caused 
me) had not been sacrificed. Dur- 
ing the fifteen years succeeding 
this adventure, many other cele- 
brated auriculists came to Babble- 
boro’. But I did not consult them. 
It had at length occurred to me 
that the only alleviation of my pe- 
culiar wretchedness was to be found 
in seclusion. Therefore, I retired 
to the suburbs. My family ar- 
rangements were unostentatious, 
the household consisting of but 
two servants, and a bull-dog, who 
would bite but never growled. 

My cook wasan ex-patriated mute, 
whose sympathy with his patrons 
during an active professional career, 
had engendered a habit of contin- 
uous, but subdued, weeping, which 
proved so soothing to my feelings 
that I paid him extra wages in con- 
sequence. My butler had belonged 
to the detective police, and moved 





about the house with the stealthy 
pace of a cat, always walking on 
tip-toe, and speaking considerably 
under his breath. In the midst of 
such an establishment, is it any 
wonder that I enjoyed the blessings 
of peace? But, alas! this pleasant 
state of things did not continue. 
The town of Babbleboro’ had of 
late years been made the terminus 
of three different Rail Roads, and 
as the authorities thought proper 
to build a depdt in my immediate 
neighborhood, of course the place 
became suddenly populous. New 
houses rose like mushrooms in every 
direction, and soon my modest 
dwelling was completely surround- 
ed. All minor causes of annoy- 
ance were, however, swallowed up 
at last in one mammoth evil, 
which threatened to drive me mad. 
The house directly in front of 
mine was a flashy edifice of red 
brick. Its owner was a poulterer, 
who devoted his premises to the 
raising of geese, fowls, ducks, tur- 
keys, guinea hens, and various other 
domestic birds. I have seen three 
hundred of these feathered fiends 
congregated in his back-yard at the 
same moment, presided over by a 
flaming peacock, with a tail like 
the train of last year’s comet. Mrs. 
Nickson, the poulterer’s wife, a fat 
vulgarian, one of whose eyes had 
been put out by a game rooster, 
with whom she had had an “ affair 
of honor,” was in the habit of feed- 
ing the vast assemblage four times 
every day. She called them toge- 
ther by performing “the devil’s 
tattoo” on the bottom of a tin pan, 
and then the diabolical tumult 
which arose it is not in the power of 
my feeble pen to depict. I can only 
liken it to an unmentionable place 
let loose, and declare that under 
the accumulated horrors of gob- 
bling, quacking, clucking, crowing 
and screaming, overtopped by the 
one eternal shriek of the accursed 
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peacock, I was continually on the 
verge of frenzy, and acted when 
more than usually aggravated in so 
frantic a manner, than once I saw 
the ex-policeman make a sign to 
the ex-mute, which I knew  sig- 
nified straight waist-coat, where- 
upon the ex-mute wept with more 
silent copiousness and looked fifty 
times more dismal than ever. 

But my sufferings had not yet 
reached the last point of intensity. 
About the period to which I refer, 
one of those extraordinary manias 
which suddenly seize upon whole 
communities, leading to the wildest 
dreams, the most unwarrantable 
hopes, attacked the whole army of 
speculators in the town of Babble- 
boro’, threatening to divert the cur- 
rents of legitimate business, and to 
addle past alleviation, or -remedy 
the brains of the soberest citizens. 

I refer to Toe Coontn Curva 
anp Suanouat Fow. ExciremMent, 
that unparalelled frenzy which spar- 
ed neither sex nor age, and in whose 
brilliant, but delusive dreams, the 
goose that laid golden eggs was de- 
throned to make way for regiments 
of long-legged feathered Titans, 
who, multiplying from tens to hun- 
dreds, and from hundreds to thou- 
sands, filled the air with strange 
noises, the only intelligible burden 
of which was, ten per cent! twenty 
per cent! fifty per cent! according 
as the voices proceeded from the 
frail fledgling, but a few days re- 
leased from the shell, or from sono- 
rous cocks begirt with gorgeous 
wattles, and marching solemnly in 
the midst of their hareems. 

Nickson was the first man in 
Babbleboro’ who succumbed to this 
foul disease. He dis of his 
poultry at cost, and with the pro- 
ceeds bought thirty pair of Shang- 
hais, and as many Cochin Chinas. 

These were conveyed to his 
house in three immense wooden 
cages, accompanied by a body- 
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uard of all the ragged and worth- 
less little blackguards in the neigh- 
borhood. For several nights pre- 
vious, I had enjoyed a blessed calm. 
This was during the interregnum 
which occurred between the dispo- 
sal of the old stock of fowls and 
the installation of the new. But 
as the three wooden cages throng- 
ed with screeching inmates, whose 
dirty yellow legs gleamed dully 
between the bars came full into 
view, my spirit sank within me! 
It was a hot afternoon in July, and 
the sight made me faint and sick. 
I contrasted the recent heavenly 
repose in which I had luxuriated 
with the approaching Pandemo- 
nium, and bitter, dangerous thoughts 
took possession of my soul! 
Meanwhile the cages had been 
carried to Nickson’s back-yard, 
and the Shanghais and Cochin Chi- 
nas set at liberty. I watched the 
proceeding with deadly disgust, 
which changed into a thrill of fear 
as my eye rested upon a colossal 
Cock, the imperious sultan of the 
trood, who stepping from his cage 
with the air of a prince of the 
blood—the richest sangue azula— 
shook his broad wings with a state- 
ly triumph, and exerted his lungs 
in one harrowing prolonged, sten- 
torian crow! I knew from the 
very first that this Rooster was my 
fate. A “voice you cannot hear,” 
compounded of a sigh and a groan, 
said to me with mournful empha- 
sis, “Richard Rask, thou art bull- 
necked, and rubicund of visage. 
Thou should’st be devoted like thy 
worthy ancestry, to the demon of 
apoplexy; but, Richard, it shall 
not be so—thou must die of atro- 
phy, of exhaustion of the vital for- 
ces, sapped by long irritation, and 
lo! Richard, the cause is ‘before 
thee!” Yes! there he stood, the 
merciless, arrogant, insufferable 
cockscomb! At any rate, if I am 
to be sacrificed, thought I, it shall 














not be in cowardly submission to 
destiny. I'll drag my enemy down 
with me—we shall perish together ! 
Whereupon, as if in scorn, the 


_ cock crew more defiantly than be- 


fore. Henceforth, this cock was 
individualized. Amongst a throng 
of his fellows, he stood peerless and 
alone—the arch fiend of his race 
and generation. 

From that period the great con- 
flict of my life began. 

With the exception of five brief 
hours, viz: from 8 o’clock at night 
to 1 in the morning, my existence 
resolved itself into a continuous 
intolerable sense of nerve agony, a 
kind of universal set-on-teeth edgi- 
tiveness, worthy of the lowest cir- 
cle in Dante’s “Inferno.” At one 
o'clock punctually, the Shanghai 
shook off the dews of slumber, and 
gave his preparatory crow. It was 
short, shrill, and snappish. It said 

lainly, “I hav’nt yet got my pipes 
in tune, but wait a bit Richard 
Rask, and see if I don’t sting you 
directly !” Two more preparatory 
crows and he has surmounted his 
hoarseness, Then, the imp pours 
forth his notes, volley upon volley, 
not with the sonorous uniformity 
of ordinary cocks, but with all pos- 
sible variations of tormenting sharp- 
ness. There was quite as much of 
the parrot as the rooster about this 
bird, and rather more of the devil 
than of either. 

For nineteen hours out of the 
twenty-four the Shanghai kept up 
his discord. At last, [ came to re- 
gard him in the light of one of 
that malignant race of Hobgoblins 
falsely supposed to be extinct, who 
can assume any shape, (excepting 
that of humanity,) for purposes of 
ruthless torture. 

Even in sleep I could not get rid 
of my Familiar. He perched on 
my bed-post, and a ghostly cock a- 
doodle-doo caused me to writhe 
upon the pillow. He would. next 
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deliberately alight upon my abdo- 
men, and proceed, with a grave 
business like air, to drill my body © 
with his sharp bill, until I was rid- 
dled through and through, and be- 
gan to fear that unless somebody 
plugged me up, I should certainly © 
catch my death of cold. Then, he 
would rise slowly aloft, and flap his 
heavy wings, which distilled the 
quintessence of all abominable 
odors until, half suffocated, I woke 
with a shriek, 

Under the pressure of these ac- 
cumulated agonies, I lost both 
health and hope. Twenty times, 
at least, I endeavored to poison thy 
tormentor. But arsenic, prussic 
acid and vitriol were powerless to 
work him harm. That Shanghai 
was no ordinary cock—ordinary ! 
he was not mortal. I tried to crush 
him with weights, to shoot him 
with silver bullets, to entangle his 
wattles in a poisoned fish hook, but 
he avoided all the snares, and re- 
garding me askance with his fiery, 
spiteful eyes, set +p, after each es- 
cape, such a fiendish seream of 
triumph, that baffled, and, raging, 
I could only curse the hour where- 
in the creature, whether rooster, 
imp, or the bona fide “ old Scratch” 
himself, had been hatched,and com- 
missioned by some malign power 
to execute the vengeance of the 
God’s against me. 

My constitution grew more and 
more enfeebled. The by no means 
too solid flesh, which for some time 
had been hanging “like a lady’s 
loose gown” about me, melted ra- 
pidly away, dissolving in torrents 
of cold sweat, accompanied by ague 
fits and a strong desire to dance off 
intonothingness, This last singular 
symptom reached at length to the 
dignity of a passion, so that when- 
ever the cock crew I dashed into a 
whirlwind of motion, going through 
more antics than Harlequin in the 
circus, and in the ecstasy of my vio- 
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lent performances, breaking the fur- 
niture to pieces, and slamming the 
doors with such fury that soon not 
a sound hinge or lock remained in 
the whole establishment. Of course 
it was impossible that this sort of 
thing should continue. I began to 
borrow the striking phraseology of 
N. Parker Willis, to experience a no- 
tion of no-leggedness, succeeded by 
an acute pit-of-the-stomach-rheu- 
matic-sensationality, and a general 
savage impulse in the direction of 
chaotic _ pitch-a-head-a-tiveness,— 
The faculty could do nothing for 
me. My case was desperate—was, 
nay! 1s desperate! I moved from 
the town of Babbleboro’. I came 
here to the borders of the Indian 
territory—on the remotest confines 
of civilization, preferring the dan- 
gers of storm, sack, scalping, and 
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even the terrific war woop, to 
the horrors of my former home. 
But those horrors are with me still, 
My neighbor's rooster may to other 
people be fifteen hundred miles 
away, but to me miserable, he is 
eternally present. I see him flap 
his heavy wings, I hear his trium- 
phant crow as he escapes from shot, 
steel and poison, I feel his sharp 
bill drilling me through like the 
bill of ‘the Vulture of Caucasus 
and—and—oh! Beelzebub, that 
I should tell it! I feel that the 
demon has possessed me utterly ; 
an overmastering impulse urges me 
on, and from “ interior depths pro- 
found,” where henceforth the Fiend 
is enthroned in state, there rushes 
to my frenzied lips a-cock-a doo- 
dle—doodle—doodle, cock-a—doodle- 
poo! 
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Take the assurance, sweet, from me, 
All the lovely things I see. 

Are but counterfeits of thee ; 

Poorly imitative creatures, 

Only worthy, as they be, 

Faint reflexes of thy features, 
Which, enshrined in memory, 

Make the heart look forth in seeking 
For thy brighter, better speaking. 


Beauty is in the earth and sky, 

But to bring it to the eye, 

Much it needs the heart to share, 

In the delicious search of sight. 

The heart still keeps the rich and rare, 
The love in the soul is the source of light; 
Thou in possession of all of mine, 
Oh! I find beauty on land and sea, 
And, with a wing forever exploring, 

I am soaring ever to worlds divine, 
Soaring and singing, dreaming adoring, 


With an eye to lead me that looks like thine. 
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At what time of life does youth 
end? We lately heard this ques- 
tion discussed by parties of various 
ages and experience. One assigned 
one period—another, another— 
twenty, twenty-five, thirty. All 
differed, and we think all were 
wrong. Tie truth, of course, is, 
that it is impossible to fix any pre- 
cise limits to the period of youth ; 
that it varies with character and 
circumstance; and that in many 
cases it melts so imperceptibly into 
manvhood, that no survey, however 
thoughtful or minute, can trace the 
dividing line. As boyhood ends 
with the first blush of love, so at 
any age, grief, misfortune, may 
close the gates of youth upon us 
forever. In such instances the tran- 
sition is marked and sudden, like 
the fall of tropic night. But amid 
quiet scenes and happy fortunes, 
the mind matures with the slew 

rocess of a vegetable. Unreflect- 
ing persons let the years go by like 
mile-stones which they are too in- 
dolent to reckon. Asa ship, under 
the influence of a gentle breeze, is 
lifted along the sloping current of a 
river to the height of a thousand 
feet above the sea, so, unconscious 
and observant, these people glide 
softly from youth to manhood, from 
manhood to old age! Some start- 
ling change in themsel ves—perhaps 
the growth of more than one lus- 
trum, yet unnoted till its comple- 
tion —awakes them, like a blow, to 
the consciousness of approaching 
grey hairs. 

The life of boyhood is not less 
busy and stirring than that of man- 
hood. The rivalries in school and 
out of it—the ambition and the 
struggle—the success and the dis- 
disappointments—the _ friendships, 
heart-burnings, and enmities—the 
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boisterous sport, and the bitter ridi- 
cule—call forth, in a smaller de- 
gree only, the same passions which 
tear the heart and stir the spirit on 
the larger theatre of the world. 
And between these two states—like 
an Indian sumther with its atmos- 
phere of dreams—comes the most 
delicious period of all. The fever 
ef boyhood is over, the ripe pur- 
poses of the man yet undeveloped. 
It is a time of vague longings, in- 
definite wishes, visions of poetry 
and love! It is a passage through 
a fairy land, where as in the “ field 
Elysian.’”’ 

“‘Largior hic campos ether et lumine 

vestit 
Parpureo; solemque suum sua sidera 
norunt. 

When these vague longings begin 
to concentrate into a single pas- 
sion, we are approaching manhood, 
As often, youth ends with a disap- 
pointment which, like the shock of 
cold water in the morning, startles 
us from our dreams, and compels 
us to think of action. 

The Romans continued to call a 
man “adolescens” at forty. Such 
an epithet applied at this day to 
one of thirty, would suggest to us 
the garland oa the ears of Bottom. 
Ilowever, the custom speaks vol- 
umes in favor of the wholesome ha- 
bits of the early Romans. In the 
nineteenth century one might die 
an old man at thirty-five. 

It is melancholy to see how 
rapidly we contrive in America to 
get over the golden period of youth, 
In the life of not a few individuals, 
we believe there is actually no youth 
at all! Whataloss! Whenever 


we look upon a man of twenty, {he 
is known at a glance.) we are 
reminded of a story which we have 
read somewhere, in which, to pun- 
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ish some cold-hearted and practical 
plodder, a good spirit deprives him 
of the beautiful faculty of dreaming. 
It is impossible to be youthful 
always, it is not impossible to carry 
many of our youthful feelings into 
manhood, and even into age. We 
ourselves have just stepped into the 
responsibilities of maturity, but we 
hope to see for a long time yet, 
“A glory in the grass, a splendor in the flower.” 


Life is worth something even when 
youth is past ; and none but persons 
of unimaginative temperaments will 
find it altogether insipid. Though 
it be a desert, overhead are a sky 
and stars! 


Adieu! the Sail is Spread. 
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In a vague recollection of the 
emotions of childhood and youth, 
(and undoubtedly of dreams also,) 
we find an explanation of the feel- 
ing of préexistence. A morning 
or a sun-set sky, a leaf, a flower, a 
soft touch of the breeze, wake some 
old but long silent ehord in our 
bosoms; and alas! years of busi- 
ness or sorrow have put, in effect at 
least, so many centuries between 
ourselves and childhood, we stand 
* At such a distance from our youth ip 

sin,” 
that we refer their dimly remem. 
bered emotions to another and im- 
possible life !” 





ADIEU! THE SAIL IS SPREAD. 


I’m weary of the same blue arch, 

The same bright stars’ unchanging ray, 
T long to see their radiant march 

In skies that glitter far away. 


I long to leave the tiresome shore, 
From homely haunts abroad to stray, 

And see and hear the swell and roar 
Of ocean surges, far away. 


The deep blue surge, where flitting wings 
Of flying-fish and dolphins play, 

The sea, in storm and calm, that brings 
The bark tb regions far away. 


To isles of balmy breath that know 
No season but an endless May, 
Where citron flowers and orange blow, 
And scent the breezes, far away. 


To Nile’s old shores, Ausonia’s strand, 
To Greece, yet glorious in decay, 
And Judah’s hills, a holy land 
For Jew and Christian, far away. 


The tide is full, the anchor weighed, 
The whispering breezes chide delay, 

Till now my steps have never strayed 
To stranger regions, far away. 


But now adieu! the sail is spread 
Above the bannered stars display 
Their guardian sheen—my heart is led 


To travel’s joys—away, away. 
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On a stormy March evening, in 
the year 17—, I found myself be- 
nighted upon a lonely road, which 
ran through one of the most sparce- 
ly settled districts of North-East- 
ern Virginia. The clouds, which 
had been lowering all the after- 
noon, gathered at twilight into 
tempestuous masses, which swept 
madly before an east wind, and 
soon overspread the entire heavens 
with one impenetrable veil of 
gloom. 

The rain rushed down in torrents 
and so blinded was I by its force, 
that I literally could not see the 
head of my horse in whose sagaci- 
ty and sure-footedness, however, I 
was ready implicitly to confide— 
The storm raged for three hours 
with uninterrupted fury, and I be- 
gan to despair of finding shelter 
for the night, when a feeble glim- 
mer on the left, proceeding appar- 
ently from the summit of a steep 
hill, apprized me of the vicinity of 
a human dwelling. At the same 
moment, my animal quickened his 
pace, and in a short time stood 
_— before the entrance of a 

ouse, which, in the imperfect light 
of a lantern that swung in the front 
passage, seemed to be of conside- 
rable size and pretension. I dis- 
mounted, and knocked loudly at 
the door. There was no answer. 
After a pause I knocked again.— 
Still, no answer. Were the inmates 
dead, or had they, like myself, lost 
their way in the storm? For full 
five minutes I pounded the panels 
of the heavy oak door, shouting at 
intervals until I was quite hoarse 
and exhausted. At last there was 
a stir within. The stairway creak- 
ed under the footsteps of some per- 
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son descending to the first story. 
The movements were slow and cau- 
tious, as of one who anticipated 
meeting with a foe. In a moment 
or two they ceased altogether— 
everything was silent as before. I 
now grew impatient, and taking 
the butt of my riding whip, which 
was bound with iron, struck against 
the door furiously and without in- 
termission. “ Who are you!” said 
a quavering voice from the inte- 
rior. “What do you want? go 
away—go away. I've nothing to 
give you—go a-w-a-y.”_ Never be- 
fore or since have I listened to tones 
which denoted such an abyss of 
abject terror. Here’s some wretch- 
ed miser, thought I, who fears an 
inroad upon his iron chest! I ex- 
plained my position, and besought 
shelter and hospitality until morn- 
ing. The bolts were slowly with- 
drawn, and to my amazemet there 
stood before mea hale and stalwart 
man of about sixty, habited in a 
faded dressing gown, and slippers, 
but whose face, as revealed by the 
candle which he carried in his 
trembling hand, was as pale as the 
face of death. 

“ Sir,” said he, with an evidently 
Herculean effort to recover his 
composure, “I beg your pardon— 
this is a wild neighborhood—bur- 
glaries are common—and—and— 
in short, I did not know I should 
have to deal with a gentleman.— 
You're welcome sir, walk in.” 

I followed my host, who, with a 
singularly uncertain gait, (not the 
gait of an intoxicated man,) led me 
up one flight of stairs to an apart- 
ment which I presumed to be the 
drawing room. If so, it had evi- 
dently not been put to its legiti- 
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mate uses for a very long period. 
Heavy layers of dust rested on the 
ehairs and ottomans, and the rich 
earpet upon which we walked, de- 
faced rather by neglect than age, 
gave out a dry musky odour, ex- 
cessively pungent and disagreeable. 
The mirrors, of which there were 
four of extraordinary size, were 
completely mil-dewed,.and a huge 
chandelier depending from the ceil- 
ing, and enveloped by several thin 
wrappers of gauze, looked wholly 
dim and lustreless. 

The ceiling itself was of most 
remarkable construction. It was 
concave, very lofty in the centre, 
and adorned in several parts with 
elaborate bas-reliefs by no means 
inartistically conceived. Two tall 
wax candles, in ponderous silver 
candlesticks, stood upon the mantle 
piece. Hastening to light one of 
these, my conductor happened to 
stumble. The lamp fell from his 
hand, and was instantly extinguish- 
ed. This simple accident appeared 
to give him the most intense con- 
eern. [I could hear his teeth chat- 
tering in the dark, and he fumbled 
so long about the floor attempting 
to regain the lamp, that I was 
forced to come to his assistance. I 
had a box of matches in my pock- 
et. a few of which were dry, and 
with one of these I succeeded in 
illuminating the room. The face 
of my companion was even more 
ghastly than it had been before. 

I tried to re-assure him by as- 
suming a gay and frank manner. 

“ What a noble old mansion, sir, 
yours seems to be! I had not ex- 
pected to find such an establish- 
ment in the back-woods.” 

The man mumbled something in 
reply, pulled the bell rope with vio- 
lence, and then fell languidly back 
into a seat. 

I followed his example, and for 
five minutes neither of us spoke. 
During this interval, [ repeatedly 
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observed that my companion’s eyes. 
were fixed upon me in a furtive, 
suspicious manner. He was dread- 
fully nervous and uneasy, shifting 
his position every moment, and 
looking from time to time keenly 
towards the door, At length, a 
brawny negro, his servant, I pre- 
sumed, entered, and to his charge 
T was instantly committed. The 
master slunk rather than walked 
away, simply honoring me with a 
hasty bow as he left. My curiosity 
was aroused, and [ addressed a few 
leading questions to the servant, 
who replied in a manner which led 
me to fancy that the fellow was 
idiotic. I could absolutely extract 
but a single intelligible sentence 
from him, and that embodied the 
information that my horse had 
been carried to the stable and was 
comfortably provided for. 

I observed that, having ridden 
thirty miles in the course of the 
day, I was both hungry and weary, 
and that, therefore, supper and a 
bed would be immediately accepta- 
ble. The negro signified his com- 
prehension of my wishes by a 
grunt, left the room with some ala- 
erity, and returned in a short time 
bearing a waiter loaded with cold 
ham, and two decanters of wine. 

I made a considerable meal, and 
was then shown into a snugly fur- 
nished chamber, enlivened by a 
roaring fire, and presenting an ap- 
pearance of comfort, and even lux- 
ury. 

Oppressed by fatigue as I was, 
it would naturally be supposed that 
sleep would have visited me unbid- 
den. But no sooner had I thrown 
myself upon the bed than a strange 
restlessness took possession of every 
limb. The mattress on which I 
lay was soft and downy, and yet I 
corld not have been more uneasy 
had I reclined upon a couch of 
thorns. Exhausted to the last de- 


gree, but unable to close my eyes 
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for a moment, I tossed and tossed 
for hours, until I became aware by 
the burning heat of my hands and 
forehead, and a parched feeling in 
the throat, that I had contracted a 
raging fever. I was constitution- 
ally liable to this disease, which 
never failed sooner or later to 
affect the brain, and I now knew 
by a ringing in my ears that I was 
about to be attacked by delirium. 
Gradually, my’ fancies grew fantas- 
tic. Unearthly faces grinned out 
from the embers. The flickering 
shadows on the wall leaped up 
towards me, waving what I ima- 
gined to be the tawny arms of sav- 
ages, performing a furious war 
dance. Then, from amid this mot 
ley group, there rose a low wailing 
sound, which resembled the cry of 
some tortured victim, pleading for 
release and merey. Now, with 
regard to the quickly-swaying sav- 
ages and the grotesquerie of their 
wild movements, I entertained that 
half consciousness of illusion which 
seldom deserts us either in delirium 
or in dreams, but the wailing sounds 
I profoundly felt to be real. The 
dancing became more rapid and 
reckless ; the weird figures increas- 
ed prodigiously in bulk and outline, 
until suddenly they seemed to dart 
towards the door, through which 
they disappeared, doubtless in chase 
of their victim, who, as I thought, 
was making a last desperate effort 
to escape, rending the air with 
shriek on shriek as he retreated.— 
In a state of unbounded excite- 
ment, 1 sprang to my feet, and 
rushed madly after the shadows. 
A light was still burning dimly in 
the reception room, which, let me 
observe, was in immediate proxim- 
ity to my chamber. I dashed up 


and down this apartment, crossing 
the floor at every possible angle, 
for the phantoms were all aroun 
the victim still wailed 
I have 


me, and 
more pitiably than ever. 
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said that at the very acme of my 
madness I knew the sounds of la- 
mentation and terror to be real. 
Well, as I ran frantically about the 
room, I was arrested immediately 
beneath the muffled “ brilhants” 
of the chandalier by a wonderful 
increase of distinctness in these 
sounds, Previously there had been 
no definite syllabification, but now 
I could catch the meaning of 
words, pronounced ia a plaintive, 
beseeching manner, accompanied 
by.deep groans, and the occurrence 
at intervals of what I took to be 
the blows of some dull and weighty 
instrument. Under the instinctive 
conviction that I was about to be 
brought in contact with what was 
actual and tangible, the delirium 
which possessed me became at once 
intensified and systematic. I de- 
termined to penetrate the myste- 
ries by which I was surrounded, 
and especially to decipher the rid- 
dle of the blows and wailings, which 
grew louder and more painful every 
instant. Evidently, they issued 
from the room above me, and this 
room I now determined to find. 
Stealing cautiously into the corri- 
dor, I crept with a swift and quiet 
pace up the stairway, and speedily 
reached the door of the apartment 
whence the singular noise proceed- 
ed. I was now enabled to hear 
everything which passed within. 
There could be no doubt that a 
cruel personal chastisement was 
being inflicted upon some one.— 
Groans of deep anguish and hoarse 
petitions for pardon were interrupt- 
ed only by the repeated and regu- 
lar strokes. 

Fever developed into frenzy as I 
listened. It was easy to persuade 
myself that nothing less than mur- 
der was about to be committed. 
That, of course, it was my duty as 
aman and a Christian to prevent. ~ 
So I seized the handie of the door, 
which, to my surprise, yielded to 
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the pressure, and quickly entered 
the room. 

The spectacle which met my eye 
was certainly most strange and 
stariling. Grovelling at the foot 
of a rough wooden image of the 


Virgin, lay the man whom I sup-. 


posed to be the master of the 
house, gathered up into a heap, 
with a leathern thong held loosely 
in his right hand, and the blood 
flowing freely from his side and 
shoulders, which were perfectly 
bare. He was motionless, and I 
perceived upon approaching nearer 
that he had fainted away. A taper 
was burning on the table before 
him, in the blaze of which lay a 
mysterious looking scroll, marked 
at the top with a cross, wrought, I 
imagined, with red ink. No soon- 
er had I perceived this scroll than 
all care for the condition of my 
host was superseded by a burning 
desire to possess myself of the con- 
tents of the paper. I snatched up 
the first page and glanced greedily 
over it. Incapable of reading con- 
secutively, for I was dizzy and dim 
of sight, the document before me 
resolved itself somewhat into the 
following shape : 
, August 20th, 17—. 
This is the confession of 
I have done the 








He is 

















d , and by the arbour 
in , hear the enclosure 
marked It was all 























foot to foot , but his 
swo—— was sh I knew 
that What say to 


Emi——. Oh! God —— 
confess confess ——- —— 
die : 

Thus far had I deciphered the 
scroll, which was blotted, worn, and 
in parts almost illegible, when I 
heard a faint rustle behind me. My 
host had recovered, and was stand- 
ing bolt upright by his chair. His 
figure was as rigid as the figure of 
a corpse. The muscles of the face 











were drawn down, and his eyes 
rested with a stony glare, not upon 
the scroll, which I held in my right 
hand, but on the folds of a cambric 
handkerchief, saturated with eau 
de cologne, which I had mechani- 
cally bound around my forehead 
to soothe the raging headache of 
fever. 

Into the substance of this hand- 
kerchief the initials of my name 
were distinctly worked in black 
and blue thread. The intensity of 
the man’s gaze fettered me as with 
invisible chains. At length with a 
moan, not of pain or anger, but of 
deadly suspense, he bounded up to 
me, tore the handkerchief from my 
forehead, and staggered with it to 
the light. He held the initials in 
every possible position, repeating 
them to himself in a tone of ab- 
stracted inquiry. All at once his 
manner changed to an air of the 
wildest terror. Springing up like 
a madman, he waved me off with 
outstretched arms, shrieking out, 
“T[ave you come to torment me 
before the time? Fiend that you 
are, would you drag me to a lower 
hell than this? I will not go—no 
—no—I will not go! I defy you!” 
he shouted, apparently gaining 


. courage from the very extremity 


of his despair. “I defy you,” and 
then in a lower key he muttered 
idiotically some old Latin exorcism, 
“Conjuro te—sceles'issima —ini- 
quissima—alqua miserrima—con- 
juro te! conjuro te! !” 

In one of those fantastic changes 
of mood so common under the in- 
fluence of delirium, I now grew 
heartily tired of the scene, about 
which I thought there was a vast 
deal of mummery, 80, tossing the 
scroll, which IT had all along re- 
tained, scornfully from me, I reeled 
back to my chamber. Towards 
morning I was visited by a deep, 
but unrefreshing slumber. It was 
late in the day when I awoke, ra- 
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tional, but greatly exhausted. My 
first impulse was to attribute the 
events of the night to disorder and 
excitement of brain. I knew from 
experience how startling and vivid 
a fever-dream might be, but in the 
present instance a trivial circum- 
stance demonstrated that I had not 
been moving altogether in a region 
of phantasy. The cambric hand- 
kerchief no longer enveloped my 
head, nor could I find it either be- 
neath the bed clothes or in any 
quarter of the chamber. Now I 
was absolutely certain that I had, 
just atter retiring, made use of the 
andkerchief for the purpose I 
have specified, and in confirmation 
of this there stood the uncorked 
bottle of cologne upon a chair 
within reach of the bedstead. My 
speculations were disturbed by the 
unceremonious entrance of the ne- 
gro who had served me on the 
evening before. He brought in an 
excellent breakfast, which he ar- 
ranged on a side tabe of mahog- 
any, presenting at the same time 
his master’s compliments, with the 
hope that my fever had subsided ! 
How, I asked, did his master know 
that I had suffered from fever? 
The fellow opened his eyes in the 
extremity of astonishment, inform- 
ing me that I had been sleep-walk- 
ing, and had come nigh murdering 
my host in the entry. The expla- 
nation satisfied me. I really then 
had committed certain extravagan- 
ces, which were materially exagge- 
rated by an inflamed imagination. 
After the necessary apologies, and 
thanks which I charged my atten- 
dant, (who, by the way, was not 
the stupid creature I had supposed 
him,) to convey to his master, I 
cea sparingly of the meat and 
read before me, making up for 
this neglect of the substantials by 
copious draughts of coffee. 
Somewhat refreshed, I sunk back 
upon. my couch, By degrees a 
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strange lethargy crept over me. 
The window curtains, stirred by a 
faint wind, and waving to and fro 
with a monotonous motion, stole 
upon niy senses with the effect of 
low, regular and mournful mu- 
sic. Soon all consecutiveness of 
thought was lost, and I lapsed into 
a condition of absolute and rayless 
obiivion. 
* * * * * 

When next I woke to a sense of 
life, it was with a feeling of awful 
depression—a sensation of almost 
suicidal gloom. Darkness was all 
around me—thick, palpable dark- 
ness. The atmosphere was cold 
and damp, chilling me to the very 
soul. I attempted to move, but 
imagine my horror and dismay, 
when the dull clank of chains in- 
formed me that I had been bound 
hand and foot. My brain was diz- 
zy and vacant, and the effort to 
penetrate the dreadful mystery of 
my situation, resulted into a se- 
cond attack of delirium in which 
the darkness suddenly became lu- 
minous with blue and red meteors, 
and winged serpents flying towards 
me with tongues of flame. Then 
occurred another spell of total un- 
consciousness, 

I was aroused at length by a 
slight sound above my head. Upon 
glancing upward I perceived a ray 
of light glimmering from the ceil- 
ing. It gradually increased until 
an aperture like that of a trap door 
was discernable, and in the midst 
of it a pale human face peering 
anxiously down into the dungeon, 
I recognized my host, and saw at 
the same moment that a rough 
wooden ladder communicated with 
the apartment above. My first 
foolish impulse was to call for aid 
and deliverance, but I instantly sub- 
dued it, and determined to resort 
to stratagem. I lay perfectly still, 
scarcely breathing. After the lapse 
of some minutes, the ladder com- 
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menced to creak, and I observed 
my host descending cautiously and 
pausing upon every round, 

Having reached the floor, he 
groped towards the place where, 
reclining at full length, I rested as 
onedead. He felt my limbs, which 
were rigid and clammy, and then 
ventured to stoop towards my face. 
With a quick, furious motion I 
threw my arms about his neck, and 
pulled him violently down beside 
me. I had expected a savage 
struggle, but the man seemed par- 
alized with surprise and terror. I 
held him in the firm grasp of des- 
peration. 

“Villain, scoundrel! demon!” 
said I, tightening my fingers upon 
his throat, until his breathing 
changed into a short spasmodic 
hiss, “I have you now! Either 
release me this moment, without 
one second’s delay, or, by the Eter- 
nal, I shall strangle you on the 
spot!” “Let me go!” he replied, 
“you are killing me—only let me 
go, and you are free!” 

I bounded to my feet, still re- 
taining a strony, thongh less pain- 
ful grasp upon my jailor, threaten- 
ing to brain him without the slight- 
est aclo, if he ventured to escape. 

“ Now, sir! release me!” The 
wretch took a small iron key from 
the pocket of his waisteoat, and 
unlocked the manacles with which 
I had been confined. 

So soon as [ felt myself at liber 
ty, I seized my companion more 
fiercely than before, and, although 
he was a person of powerful frame, 
dragged him bodily up from the 
wine-vault, as T afterwards discover- 
ed my place of durance to be, and 
confronting him in the honest day- 
light which flashed cheerily upon 
me, sternly demanded an explana- 
tion of the treatment to which I 
had been subjected. The man’s 
answer was strange enough. 

“Is that your property ?” he in- 


quired, pulling a cambric handker- 
chief from his bosom, and extend- 
ing it towards me. 

“Tt 1s my property,” T replied. 

“And the initials—the initials! 
what do they signify? Your name, 
sir, for God’s sake your name!” 

“My name is La Rov-he—Agus- 
tus Edward La Roche!” 

The effect of this announcement 
seemed to me miraculous. The 
tall, athletic man, to whom I had 
made so natural a communication, 
started back with an indescribable 
gesture of fear and loathing, and 
uttering one sharp shriek of an- 
guish, fell at my feet, rigid—inani- 
mate—dead. 

The explanation of this myste- 
rious narrative, which, let me as- 
sure the reader, is not a fiction, for 
I have it in my power to demon- 
strate the truth of every word of 
it, was revealed to me some days 
subsequent to the singular catas- 
trophe which I have recorded.— 
The explanation is briefly as_fol- 
lows: 

Many years before the date of 
my story, a gentleman of French 
extraction owned the gloomy old 
mansion in which I accidentally 
sought shelter on the tempestuous 
March evening of 175-. The pro- 
prietor’s father was a certain Mon- 
sieur Auguste La Roche, who had 
left his country upon the revoca- 
tion of the edict of Nantes. 

Burning with a sense of the ty- 
ranny from which he had escaped, 
M. La Roche, with a reckless de- 
sire to leave the despotisms of con- 
vention, and (so-called) legitimate 
monarchy far behind him, pene- 
trated into the back woods, and 
with the remains of a regal for- 
tune, settled moodily down amid 
the solitude of a remote and savage 
wilderness. His family consisted 
of twin children, both of them 
boys, and the finfant daughter of a 
dear triend, who had perished in 
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the civil wars of, that unhappy 
period. 

Madame La Roche had died 
some months before her husband’s 
departure from France. The young 
La Roches’ grew up, tall, vigorous, 
and manly, well skilled in wood- 
craft, and with considerable gener- 
al information derived from their 
father, who, himself a scholar, faith- 
fully grounded them in the * hu- 
manities,” and whatever else was 
then considered necessary to the 
education of a gentleman. 

Emily Montaign, the old man’s 
ward, matured, as the years passed, 
into a maiden of exquisite beauty. 
Louis and his brother Augustus 
Edward La Roche both very natur- 
ally fell in love with her. In the 
course of time what had been a 
mere boyish fancy assumed the 
most passionate strength and earn- 
estness. The brothers became 
deadly rivals, and the hatred which 
grew up between them, it was ter- 
rible to witness. As for the fair 
Emily, she could not conceal her 
preference for Agustus, and that 
the girl’s love was sincere will at 
once be conceded when I mention 
that Louis, being by a few hours 
the senior, was looked upon as the 
heir of his father’s estate. Upon 
the death of his parent which oc- 
eurred about the period to which 
I now refer, Louis formally offered 
his hand to Emily Montaign, and 
was respectfully, but firmly, refus- 
ed. He extorted from ‘her a 
haughty confession of her attaech- 
ment to Augustus, whose cham- 
ber he instantly sought, subject- 
ing him to an unheard of indig- 
nity. 

“Were you fifty times my bro- 
ther,” exclaimed the insulted party, 
snatching his rapier from the wall, 
“you should answer for this !— 
Come with me, sir, if you be a 
man!” And Augustus rushed out 


of the house like a maniac. Louis 
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followed him more calmly, but 
with a deadly purpose in his soul, 
They met in an adjacent garden, 
and a ferocious conflict took place. 
At length, Agustus fell, pierced 
through | the body, and apparently 
quite dead. Horrified by the crime 
he had committed, the survivor 
fled from the scene. He abandon- 
ed his home for months, and when, 
with partially disordered reason, he 
ventured to return, it was only to 
find that Emily had disappeared, 
and that his “house was left unto 
him desolate.” 

Led on by a resistless fascination 
he sought the garden in which the 
fatal conflict had occurred, and 
there, the tender grass just sprout- 
ing upon the mound, he beheld a 
new-made grave, with a rude head- 
stone of wood, bearing the familiar 
initials A. E. L., deeply carved, and 
colored, as he thought, with the 
dead man’s blood. Thenceforth, 
Louis became a misanthrope. A 
more utterly wretched creature exe 
isted not upon the face of the 
earth. He renounced his father’s 
faith, and espoused the strictest 
tenets of Romanism. In vain he 
sought to exorcise the fiend within 
him by fasts, vigils, and cruel bodi- 
ly torture. 

What, meanwhile, had become 
of Emily Montaign? Impelled by 
a presentiment of evil, she sought 
the garden not long after the en- 
counter, and there discovered her 
bleeding and senseless lover. Agus- 
tus, although desperately wounded, 
still retained some signs of life. 
She used certain simple restora- 
tives, staunched his wounds as well 
as circumstances admitted, and 
after great difficulty, succeeded in 
conveying him to a cottage which 
was near at hand. 

There, she nursed him until he 
was convalescent, when they were 
privately married. A day or two 


after they left the neighborhood, 
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sought the nearest sea-port, and, 
ehiefly by the sale of the wife’s 
jewels, obtained money sufficient 
to carry them to England. They 
settled in Liverpool, where Agus- 
tus, by great good fortune, obtain- 
ed a mercantile position sufficient- 
ly profitable to yield a support to 
himself and his wife. Sometime 
in the autumn of 173—, I, Agus- 
tus Edward La Roche, the younger, 
was born. At my own request, I 
was educated as an engineer, and 
had just attained my majority when 
both my parents died. After vain- 
ly trying to obtain any lucrative 
employment in my native land, I 
sailed for Virginia; and was engag- 
ed in a professional tour, when the 
events of this narrative occurred, 
I was strikingly like my father, 
and it cannot therefore be matter 
of wonder that Louis La Roche 
should have taken me, his nephew, 
for the ghost (permitted to reassume 
its mortal body) of the brother, 
whom it was his firm belief that he 
had slain thirty years before. 
Everything tended to strengthen 
his suspicions, and when at length 
I revealed my name to his urgent 
questioning, nothing could have 
been more natural than the catas- 
trophe which ensued. Why I 
should have been dragged, and 
then incarcerated, I cannot divine. 


Who can aceount for the vagaries 
of a madman? 

A few more points remain to be 
unriddled. My father never whol- 
ly recovered from his wound. It 
left him with shattered nerves and 
a morbid dread of his brother, 
whom he now looked upon as a 
hardened villain capable of any 
atrovity. He determined to let 
him live in the awful conviction 
that he had murdered his nearest 
kinsman, and therefore he caused 
a mound to be erected, resembling 
the packed earth of a grave, head- 
ed by the wooden cross which I have 
described as bearing his initials. 

It is not necessary that I should 
enter more minutely into my fami- 
ly history, or specially refer to the 
sources whence these various start- 
ling facts have been derived, and 
whereby they were finally combin- 
ed into a consistant record. 

I would merely observe, in con- 
clusion, that J am now the sole 
proprietor of my unele’s once 
gloomy mansion, and that if any 
of my readers would like further 
to satisfy themselves of the truth 
of this story, they have only to 
address a letter to me, care of Geo, 
Washington Skittleflint, Esq., box 
8,963, P h P. O., and [ shall 
be happy to give them all the addi- 
tional information in my power.* 








* We are indebted for the preceding story to the courteous attention of A. E, 
La Roche, a grand-son of the gentleman who was mistaken for his father’s ghost, 
Mr, L. is now residing in Portsmouth, Va.—[Ep. 
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Thoughts 


THOUGHTS ON COAL——AND 


De Quincey says, in some one 
of his multitudinous disquisitions, 
that “the ancient test of hardi- 
hood was the tolerance of heat, as 
in modern times we consider it to 
be the endurance of cold.” It is 
our private opinion, that, whether 
this assertion be true or not—a 
point upon which we have not 
made up our minds, nor do we re- 
collect whether the old gentleman 
gives satisfactory authority for it— 
it is our opinion that there can be 
alleged sound reason for the dif- 
ference. 

We are not sure that the early 
Jews or the primitive heathens, had 
any thermometers, any methods of 
measuring heat; we wish they had 
had, (an awkward but correctly 


_ grammatical phrase,) for we are 


persuaded that our world is getting 
steadily colder, and it would be 
well to be able to prove it clearly 
if it is so, But ove must think 
that the fire of youth is gradually 
dying out in this aged planet; 
there is less water and more ice 
than even in recent historical or 
traditional times; there are fewer 
active volcanoes and more extinct 
ones, and none of the former are 
sa so rampant as they used to be; 

ere are no living elephants with- 
in many degrees of latitude of the 
spot, where Pallas found one stand- 
ing in hide and hair, preserved in 
frozen snow, or of the grand ac- 
cumulation of tusks in Siberia, 
whence the Russian traders have 
for so long been bringing away 
their profitable masses of ivory, an 
- a inexhaustible source. 

e need not refer to the fossil 
proofs existing in every museum of 
the residence of tropical animals 
and plants, in regions now infinite- 
ly too cold for them. 
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ITS FUTURE IMPORTANCE. 


It is fortunate that Morton, one 
of the companions of the hero 
Kane, saw the “ icy sea” wide wel- 
tering near the pole still capable 
of waves and motion. We will 
wager an amount equal to the paid 
subscriptions to Russell’s Magazine, 
that the next pair of eyes which 
shall overlook the same Arctic 
space, will gaze upon a shining, 
smooth and steady surface, as hard 
as rock crystal. 

We are sorrowful when we con- 
template the future woes of our 
coming posterity. A long and 
dreary winter impends over them 
all. The Esquimaux, already fast 
diminishing under frost and fam- 
ine, will first perish before it; the 
Icelander will be astonished to find 
the boiling water of his Geysers 
losing its heat, until at last it will 
freeze in the midnight air, an enor- 
mous columnar icicle ; the Laplan- 
der and the Reindeer will starve 
for want of the nourishing moss 
which sustains the one, and enables 
it to es with milk and flesh 
the life of the other; and the “ ex- 
iles of Siberia” sharing the fate of 
Sir Hugh Willoughby and his 
sailors, will be found by some fu- 
ture explorer, congealed in the pur- 
suit of their various avocations 
and duties, or like the skeletons of 
Pompeii, cowering and hiding 
away, not from overwhelming 
clouds of fiery dust, but from the 
keen north winds and the blinding 
sleet and snow. They will be 
found, that is, if those doubly des- 
olate regions are ever hereafter 
traversed by some hardy adven- 
turer, who shall flounder thither 
under the auspices of his reckless 

vernment in those times, as lav- 
ish of life and wealth for some 
then seductive and shadowy object 
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as those of our own generation 
have been in search of a northwest 
passage, which, if discovered, will 
prove, like the complicated corri- 
dors ahd passages of Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe’s mysterious novels, to “lead 
to nothing.” 

“ Fleat is life and cold is death,” 
says the Solomon of the American 
system of Medicine, a truth too 
obvious to be gainsaid. Animal 
life will gradually concentrate it- 
self more and more toward the 
tropics, deserting the polar extrem- 
ities entirely, and in process of 
time leaving even the temperate 
zones, as they are now called, to 
the cheerless dominion of old Bo- 
reas, with his mist and hail. These 
zones indeed are already beginning 
tu be almost uninhabitable by man 
and the domesticated creatures 
which accompany him every where, 
and without whom he cannot sub 
sist. During the two past winters, 
these have perished miserably in 
vast numbers, even when tended 
and sheltered as well as_ their 
wretched masters could afford. 
When the Esquimaux eat their 
dogs, they must die out themselves, 
When our western brethren can 
no longer feed their cattle and 
hogs, thousands of whom have 
sunk «lirectly under the cold of un- 
exampled bitterness, and thousands 
more starved from its indirect ef- 
fect in lessening the requisite sup- 
ply of nourishment, they must re- 
treat and emigrate to warmer 
regions, It is questionable wheth- 
er any portion of the European 
continent will, by and bye, be ten- 
able; the nations will all be driven 
together upon the low flat and 
sunny plains of Asia and Africa, 
and Southern America, leaving the 
mountains every where, to lift their 
heads in the solitary glory of their 
glittering glaciers. Yet men will 
make good fight, doubtless, against 
the ineffable terrors of the North 
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wind, and will persist in adhering 
to to their native homes as long as 
they can keep warm. In this s‘rug- 
gle they must have fuel, however, 
or they will be promptly defeated, 
“ Coffee is an excellent restorative 
to a man chilled by exposure,” says 
Cooper the novelist; but then it 
must be hot coffee, and how shall 
we heat it without fire. Strong 
drink will revive him that is “ rea- 
dy to perish” with cold; but it 
cannot be distilled without fire, and 
a fire cannot be made without fuel, 
Men will, therefore, be forced to con- 
centrate wherever the great stores of 
combustible material are collected, 
for even the Sun of the Equator 
will, in those days, prove insuffi- 
cient and ineffectual. 

We surely need not remind our 
reader, of course well informed 
and readily apprehensive of our 
train of thought, that the circum- 
ambient heat so indispensable to 
our existence, does not depend ex- 
clusively by any means upon the 
great luminary from which we de- 
rive so palpably a large share of 
our warmth and light. We are 
nearer to him in winter than in 
summer; we were quite as near to 
him last winter and the winter pre- 
ceding as usual; he is so many 
millions of miles away, that he 
might almost as well be nowhere, 
for certain portions of our planet. 
We cannot trust to him as the sole 
or even as the principle source of 
our supply of caloric. THe will 
often leave us shivering in the dark 
if we do. We must find or con- 
trive fuel; we must make lamps or 
gas; we must manufacture artificial 
heat and light. 

The materials fit for these ur- 
geut uses, combustible substances, 
are of very different nature and 
quality. ‘They are all derived ulti- 
mately from the vegetable king: 
dom, and arrange themselves under 
two general heads of Wood and 
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Coal, which are, however; more 
neatly allied than might appear at 
first sight. Peat and Turf, and the 
few animal matters that have been 
in a limited way, employed as fuel, 
are of no great importance in our 
present discussion. 

The amount of wood now grow- 
ing or to grow hereafter on the 
earth’s surface, is destined to be 
rapidly consumed wherever a dense 
population shall collect itself; the 
demand, under such cire umstances, 
as malthus maintained of food must 
soon outrun the supply. In some 
hot countries to be sure, the exube- 
rant fresh vegetation seems, at the 

resent day, to present an cxhaust- 
a resource. But observers in- 
form us that the desert is every 
where spreading its barren sands ; 
the prairies are extending them- 
selves in all directions; a fire in 
the woods will, in a few hours de- 
stroy acres and square miles of 
tree-life, and this desolation, some- 
times permanent, is always of slow 
remedy, defying the efforts of years 
to restore what was lost in a day; 
nay some affirm that such resora- 
tion never occurs, 

If we inquire farther we shall 
find that rivers, even of the largest 
size, carry less tribute to the ocean 
than of old; that in all inhabited 
countries, the smaller streams are 
known to have diminished in depth 
and breadth, as the trees are cut 
away upon their banks, the forests 
waste away near them for want of 
water at their roots; the terraces 
and lower shores of our great lakes 
show that they, also, are subsiding 
and rains are becoming less and 
less abundant every lustrum. Thus 
in a regular series of causes and 
and effects, we trace the gradual 
disappearance of wood and water 
from the Globe whose surface they 
vivify and adorn. The time will 
come, no matter how remote, when 
the chill and arid plains of Hin- 
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dostan will be stripped of their 
jungles, and the vast deltas of the 
Ganges, the Indus and the Bur- 
rampooter, resemble the bare 
heaths or the mosses and peat bogs 
of Scotland and Norway. Unfur- 
nished with the hemlock, pines and 
firs, which still linger in the inhos- 
pitable North and will not bear 
migration, the children of the 
equator will be driven to depend 
on the few hardy classes of plants, 
found under the line, such as the 
ferns and grasses; for the baobab 
and the palm, the leak and the 
mohogany, will soon disappear for 
want of heat and moisture, and 
their extermination will not be long 
delayed. 

We confess that we look forward 
with profound regret and serious 
misgivings to the period when all 
the wood shall have been burnt up. 
That period, we know must come ; 
delayed in some regions by the re- 
sisting character of the native 
trees; protracted in others by eco- 
nomical foresight and prudent care, 
but inevitable everywhere. It is 
true, there are other resources of 
which we shall speak below, but we 
are reluctantly driven to them. 
We delight in the pictures of the 
“days that are past.” when the 

yule log of our forefathers was 
al by the strength of stout 
hands, and with the loud shouts of 
happy voices, into the great chim- 
ney, where its burning cinders dif- 
fused a glow oyer the wide circle 
of merry Christmas revellers — 
And in the great hall fireplace in 
the country, what pleasure to hear 
the welcome of the roaring blaze, 
and see every face around gleam- 
ing in the fierce flame with hearty 
hospitality. There is no fuel on 
earth to compare with the hard 
and heavy pine knot, rich and res- 
inous, whose flashing red and yel- 
low fire carries with it such intense 
illuminating power, with such ve- 





hement and genial warmth. No! 
there is nothing like the fat light- 
wood. If we were sure of a con- 
stant and abundant supply of it 
on the voyage or the journey, we 
should be “ready and willing” to 
accompany Capt. McClure or Dr. 
Rae, in the projected, but hopeless 
and irrational, expedition in search 
of the ibly discoverable relics 
of Sir John Franklin’s party. 

But when all the forests of the 
earth are reduced to ashes, hickory, 
chesnut, oak and pine, and the last 
turf peat has mouldered away, there 
will still remain for fuel unmeas- 
ured and perhaps immeasureable 
beds of Coal, some of which will 
probably remain unconsumed to 
swell the glories of the last great 
conflagration, From these will be 
derived, meanwhile, the resources 
destined to sustain the declining 
existence of the human race, then 

t its culminating point and sink- 
ing in universal decay. In their 
efforts to avoid extinction, they will 
collect over and around the coal 
beds, the vast mines of combusti- 
ble material which will furnish 
them the means of living. The 
course of improvement, civilization 
and “progress” so-called, has al- 
ready shewn a tendency to prepare 
for this emergency, of which we 
have been warned by the sugges- 
tions of a blind but infallible in- 
stinct. England has almost be- 
come independent of climate and 
season. e triumphant success 
of the hot house gardens, gives her 
wealthy citizen the pine apple of 
the West Indies, the peach of Per- 
sia and the grape of Damascus, in 
the most luscious excellence, forced 
at will under her dim sun and in 
her foggy atmosphere. The vine 
lJand of the Seothen our “ down 
east” country, whose bleak winds 
are fatal to almost all fruit, and es- 
— to that which, if we be- 
ieve old stories, it produced in 
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such glory, as to give name to its 
now cold and barren shores, fur- 
nishes artificially under glass, and 
by well adj and properly dif- 
fused air heated by coal fires, such 
clusters as would put to shame the 
trophies — by the spies from 
the promised land. 

Do not these familiar facts fore- 
shadow the coming future both in 
its gloom and sunshine? We re- 
member the time, in our long-faded 
youth, alas! when the air of spring 
was redolent here, where we are 
writing this bleak, chilly, dreary 
June day, with the fragrance of 
the sweet orange flower. Here, too, 
leaning from our window, we have 
— from amidst the dark fo- 
inge of the tree its rich, ripe, juicy, 
golden globes in autumn. How 
different the case now! how sadl 
has the climate deteriorated ! Even 
in Florida the groves are pening 
with quick and irreversible decay ; 
the tree—native there, was it not? 
—has lost so much of its original 
vigour that it can no longer con- 
tend against the ravages of a petty 
parasite, incapable of inflicting in- 
jury upon a healthy and sturdy 
trunk. Let us suppose this gra- 
dual encroachment of inclemency 
of climate to go on with unchecked 
steadiness, exterminating one after 
another the vegetable tribes, in the 
successive ratio of their hardiness 
or capacity of resistance to cold or 
dependence upon genial degrees of 
heat. It matters not how long. 
a series of years, of centuries, or 
of ages the process ma uire. 
The etter vil at task site, a 
million of years or a million of 
hours hence, (all measurements of 
time count for little in eternity,) 
when men must subsist entirely 
upon artificial heat, if upon any 
terms they are permitted to ow 
tract the duration of the race. Not 
only will their peaches, pine ap- 
ples, pears, oranges and strawber, 
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ries be forced under careful shelter 
and in hot houses, but their very 
breadstufis, their wheat, rye and 
maize, their sauces, condiments, 
spices and sugars, their potatoes, 
peanuts, beans and cabbages will 
be made to grow in great crystal 
palaces, or immense Sydenham 
winter gardens, or fields heated by 
subterranean fires, factitious imita- 
tions of the Solfaterra, where fat 
sheep shall be fed on forced turnip, 
for their wool and mutton, and 
cows for their milk, butter and 
cheese, on forced grass and hay. 

How long the world will be able 
to get along on these terms, we 
will not pretend tosay. Doubtless 
there will be many difficulties to 
contend with, but “ necessity is the 
mother of invention,” and the in- 
genuity of our Yankee bretheren 
will exult in such a wide field to 
expatiate in. Coal is heavy and 
transportation costly, and there 
will be much contest for propin- 
quity to Newcastle, Wolverhamp- 
ton, Cumberland, Cloverhill, Potts- 
ville, Mauch-Chunk and Deep 
River, but as knowledge and science 
improve, locomotion and transpor- 
tation must become more and 
more easy, and thus the circles 
crowding around these coal-depos- 
ites will be larger and better ac- 
commodated than we can now con- 
ceive to be possible. 

We take for granted that our 
readers know as well or better than 
we lo what is meant by the terms 
coal beds and “ coal measures,” and 
coal deposites. It is not very easy 
to comprehend how ferns and other 
vegetable matters came to be char- 
red iu these immense masses and 
long drawn out veins; nor how 
and under what pressure they came 
to be so tightly packed, so hard 
and heavy as we find them now, 
A question arises as to the differ- 
ence of quality in these several 
collections, and whether there was 
VOL. I. 24 
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in the original materials the same 
variety as we find now in the de- 
grees of combustibility. Some coal 
we know is almost as slow to take 
fire and burnasslate. All anthra- 
cites catch very reluctantly, and go 
out readily unless in a strong 
draught. That which is found in 
Rhode Island is, indeed, called coal 
by courtesy merely, as being some- 
what less incombustible than asbes- 
tos, and, indeed, might be made 
use of for the furnace, hearth, vent 
and chimney of a voleano, On 
the other hand the bituminous spe- 
cies makes a very good torch, and 
cannel coal especially blazes at 
once when held near a flame. We 
have often inquired its etymology ; 
unde derivatur cannel? Is it not 
a vulgarism for “ candle?” 

We have been long observant 
of the changes and substitutions 
of one kind of fuel for another, in 
this, our ancient, well-beloved, na- 
tive city of Charleston. We re- 
collect the time—alas! for our 
gray hairs—when we did not know 
of any other than a wood fire. 
Then our level hearths glowed with 
the fat lightwood, and the brightly 
burning hickory and the slow con- 
suming oak. Then the axe gave 
employment to hundreds of sturdy 
negroes in the neighboring forests, 
and the saw and “ horse” afforded 
occupation and support to the aged 
and comparatively feeble at our 
doors and within our enclosures. 
Then, the chill morning air rung 
all around with the musical ery of 
the chimney sweep, now so seldom 
heard comparatively, as “crawling 
like snail reluctantly” along he 
sought for a job, or, having found 
and half completed one, “crowed 
like Chanticleer,’ perched upon 
the outlet of some tall chim- 
ney. 

The ships that came hither from 
Great Britain for our cotton and 
rice, soon fell into the custom of 
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bringing us, partly, at least, as bal- 
last, and at no very high rate of 
cost, the “sea coal” of old Eng- 
land, always the favorite fuel of the 
emigrant from the old country.— 
The use of this valuable article 
soon became common. All houses 
of any pretension in the city were 
furnished with grates; and the 
cheerful blaze and genial and very 
manageable fire which it made, 
recommended it to.all who could 
afford it. But for the distance of 
the supply and its occasional and 
increasing irregularity, it would 
have grown into universal and ex- 
clusive use. Our lamentable, per- 
haps unavoidable, commercial de- 
pendence upon New York, and the 
consequent uncertainty of direct 
voyages from England to this port, 
augmented the price of the article, 
and shook the confidence of the 
housekeeper. Wood fires were 
never abandoned, therefore, and 
seemed likely to be resumed more 
generally again after a time, when 
the discovery or invention of easy 
and economical modes of burning 
anthracite, which was found in pro- 
digious abundance and of good 
quality in Pennsylvania, brought 
this cheerless but convenient varie- 
ty of fuel into our houses. Of late 
it has constituted our principal 
supply, and thousands of tons are 
employed annually in our houses 
and kitchens. 

We cannot help approving of 
anthracite, but we do not take to 
it. We are fond of blaze, flame, 
and crackle. We dote on domes- 
tic pyrotechny. Like good Catho- 
lic Christians, civilized Chinese, and 
simple children, we take delight in 
fireworks of all lively kinds, from 
the flashes of summer midnight 
lightning or the sublime flame jets 
of a volcano, or the casting of a 
bed plate for an ocean steamer, or 
the festal illumination of Pisa or 
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of St. Peter’s at Rome, down to a 
Bengal blue light, or a line of 
torches at a Mississippi wood pile, 
a sky rocket, a serpent, or a Cathe- 
rine wheel. 

A dull, changeless, reddish glare, 
hot and dry, fanned into existence 
by the dark suffocation of a 
“blower,” which, when taken off, 
is sure to burn the carpet or scorch 
somebody’s fingers, and once set 
agoing keeps itself up at a weari- 
some and monotonous average, ex- 
citing no attention and requiring 
no care for some long hours—this 
is the characteristic of a “red ash” 
fire. If it goes out unhappily by 
your forgetfulness, a thing not un- 
likely, as it demands so little cur- 
rent notice, you will have a hard 
fight to get it alight again—freez- 
ing befure you succeed and sim- 
mering when you have succeeded. 
Nor will you find it easy to man- 
age the degree of heat to your 
wish in moderate weather, being 
forced to comply with the exigen- 
cy that requires a considerable 
mass to be burnt, together with a 
fierce draught, or resort to the use 
of a small stove and the suppres- 
sion of that ventilation without 
which there can be neither health 
nor comfort. 

We never understood the com- 
mercial reasons that prevented our 
resorting to the mines which sup- 
ply Richmond and Baltimore with 
their bituminous coal, while we im- 
ported from Great Britain and even 
from Nova Scotia, an article not 
at all preferable. We ourselves 
with some delay and difficulty, ob- 
tained it from both the sources 
named, and found it of admirable 
quality. But there was no one 
engaged in the business, and our 
opportunities of procuring it were 
few and far between. It seemed 


to us nearly as good as the best 
English Cannel and far inferior to 
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it in price, while it was decidedly 
‘superior to all other trans-Atlantic 
varieties. 

Quite recently an excellent coal 
has been discovered, ‘or rather re- 
discovered by the geologists of 
North Carolina. It seems that 
the existence of coal in the coun- 
ties adjoining our own State on 
the Pee Dee and in the neighbor- 
hood of Deep River, was known 
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so as to burn either slowly or fast 
as you choose to let in air with 
the poker; and is very decent, leav- 
ing very little cinders or ashes. [t 
makes a very choice cake, too, and 
is well adapted for culinary pur- 
poses. 

Best ef all, perhaps, it lies very 
accessible to us, and the line of 
rail road from Cheraw to the de- 
posites, projected and about to be 





to our anti-revolutionary masters, 
who were about to avail themselves 
of the knowledge when the war of 
independence broke out. This coal 
is highly bitumineus and very free 
from sulphur; catches quickly, 
even at the flame of a canile; 
burns brightly with cheerful flame 
and glowing heat; cakes readily, 


built, will bring it te us in any 
amount, and at a rate of cheapness 
that will altogether set aside any 
from Anthracite, Orrel er New- 
castle. Our forests will henceforth 
be spared to adorn the landscape 
and furnish warmth to the dwell- 
ings ef the rustic poor and the 
isolate] planter. 


RETIREMENT. 


The trath is trite upon a thousand lips, 

That wisdom is a child of sorrow; but 

How few divine, that she as often smiles 

Upon the bosom of a thoughtful bliss ; 

My gentle friend! I hold no creed so false 

As that which dares to teach that we are born 
For battle only, and that in this life, 

The soul if it would burn with starlike power, 
Must needs, forsooth, be kindled by the sparks, 
Struck from the shock of clashing human hearts. 
Oh! come! our lonely home is waiting there— 
Nor praise, nor blame shall reach us, save what love 
Of knowledge for itself, shall haply wake 

In our own bosoms: come! and we will build 
A wall, of quiet aims and pleasant books, 
Betwixt us and the hard and bitter world. 

At times—for need we not be anchorites— 
Some healthful magazine, and now and then, 
An old Gazette—no partizan of course— 

Shall light our pipes and candles: but to wars, 
Whether of words or weapons, we shall be 
Deaf—so, we twain shall pass away our time, 
Even as a pair of happy lovers, who, 

Alone, within some tranquil garden bower, 
With a clear night of stars abeve their heads 
Just hear, between their kisses and their talk, 
The tumult of a tempest rolling through 

A chain of neighboring meantains—they, awhile 
Pause to admire a flash, that only shews 

The smile upon their faces, but full soon, 

Turn with a quick, glad impulse, and perhaps, 
A conscious wile that brings them closer yet, 
To dally with their own fond hearts, and play 
With the sweet flowers that blessom at their feet. 
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How rich and glowing, and full of 
ruddy life, is this delicious season! this 
pause, as it were, between the buoyant 
maidenhood of June, and the more set- 
tled and matronly splendor of the volup- 
tuous August! Let us divest ourselves, 
gentle reader, of the yokes of toil and 
custom, let us leave the tumultnous city 
with its din of Mammon, and jargon of 
sharp tongues behind us, and under the 
shade of grey hospitable oaks, or by the 
brink of shadowed streams and secluded 
fountains, catch somewhat of the inspi- 
ration of our first youth from communion 
with the full youth of nature. Have 
you ever so clearly realised before that 
vature is indeed our mother? Imper- 
fect sympathies she may have awakened 
in us by her sublimer moods and aspects, 
but it is only through the currents of the 
genial Summer, that she thrills as with 
the deep love of her living heart. We 
are drawn to her bosom with all the ten- 
derness of maternal passion. The hard 
scales of convention fall from off our 
eyes, and with “ purged vision” we are 
admitted to the presence of holy myste- 
ries, and our ears attuned to the music of 
sweetest hopes. Life and death! how im- 
penetrable a veil envelopes their solemn 
secrets, while we move only among our 
fellow men, but it is not all dark and 
cold, and mournful to Him, for whom 
the “ hills have a language, and the stars 
harmonious influences,” and of whom it 
may be said, 


— “The pulse of dew upon the grass 
keeps his within its number, 

And silent shadows from the trees re- 
fresh him like a slumber.” 


Last autumn we stood beneath these 
very trees, the earth a carpet of withered 
leaves, ard the harsh North-western 
winds surging among the heavy branches, 
and blighting what little of life and verdure 
had lingered thus long upon the scene. 
Could we have imagined aught more 
desolate? And here after the lapse of a 
few months we stand again, surrounded 
by a chorus of glad voices, the voices of 
bird, and breeze, and stream, and forest, 
refreshed by the odors of wild roses, and 
the queenly laurel flowers, great canopies 
of green rustling above our heads, and 
all earth and heaven flushed, teeming, 
radiant with vitality, tempered by the 


hazy air which hangs over the whole like 
an atmosphere of dreams. In a luxury 
of quiet we yield ourselves to the potent 
spell of the season,and muse and moral- 
ize, and walk among visions that rise un- 
bidden, and commune with phantasies of 
the past, or the unformed shapes which 
flit misty and pallid about the depths of 
the time tocome. Whom the world would 
sting with its sharpest satire, that unfor- 
tunate it calls a dreamer; but there is wis- 
dom even in aday-dream, and in the paths 
of aimless speculation, truth sometimes 
strays lovingly beside us, and whispers 
strange words of peace and joy. 

In Autamn we think of the graves of 
our beloved, and the “* Conqueror Worm” 
writhes cunningly into our fancies, trail- 
ing the mould and gleaming through the 
dull glow of the charnel; but now it is 
upon the “ resurrection and the life,” the 
re-vivification and renewal of the beauty 
that has vanished—and the soul-treasures 
of faith and tenderness that vanished 
with it, that we delight to ponder, till 
hope grows strong, and winged with the 
enthusiasm of belief, and from the land 
of cloud and shadow we gather a vigor, 
and trust, and freshness of the spirit, 
which the beaten highways of the world 
can never give. 

“Man doth not yield him unto the 
angels, nor unto death utterly, save 
through the weakness of his feeble will,’’ 
but shall we yield ourselves unto the 
angels of dark thoughts, or to despon- 
dency, which is the death of aspiration, 
while even in the gloom and decay of 
nature, we can look forward with a con- 
fidence that laughs at ruin, to the ever- 
lasting revival of the seasons, to the 
gush and splendor, and gladness of the 
present time, typified in which we per- 
ceive, not through a glass darkly, but al- 
most face to face that glory which never 
wanes into autumnal shadow, over-fold- 
ing like the wings of the Spirit of Mercy, 
the fields of immortal life. 


Searcely had we finished writing the 
preceding sentence, when an exceedingly 
dapper gentleman, dressed in exquisite 
taste, with a very silky moustache, and 
an air of interesting languor, strolled 
leisurely into our office, and having in- 
troduced himself by gracefully offering 
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his snuff-box, handed us the 


harrowing 
narrative which follows : 


SUMMER—ITS GREATEST ANNOY- 
ANCE, 
(Illustrated by an Adventure.) 


Tt is melancholy at this, the turning 
point of the seasons, to think upon the 
miseries that await us in the dreary sum- 
mer months. The hot days and the en- 
ervating nights, the clouds of dust and 
the swarms of mosquitoes, the flies, the 
bugs, and the vermin gererally, that turn 
out about July and August to give us an 
idea of the power of petty annoyances, 
and force upon us the Scripture injunc- 
tion of not despising “ the day of small 
things.” Were this all, however, it 
might be borne. But it is xofall. Mos- 
quitoes are doubtless less pleasing than 
musical; flies—though interesting under 
a microscope, are offensive on a table,— 
and bugs, unless they are genuine Scar- 
abei, have but slight claims to our re- 
gard; nevertheless, they are not alto- 
gether insufferable, We have the phil- 
osophy to endure them,—but who can 
think of the dog days, and the cause that 
originated the term, without shuddering. 
To reflect that there are hundreds of the 
canine species, permitted in detiance of 
law to wander about our streets,” with 
the liability of going mad at any moment 
of the day or night! It is distressing. 
Our readers probably cannot appreciate 
the danger. They may never have been 
pursued by an insane dog. We have 
been; and can assure them that the po- 
sition (if such a word can be applicd to 
a retreat) is terrific. Imagine a gentle- 
man, fond of quiet and contemning ex- 
citements, walking forth in the cool of 
asummer afternoon to enjoy his cigar 
and the sunset. What a magnificent 
bank of clouds lie along the horizon! 
how beautiful the sky! how balmly the 
air! how fragrant the earth, redolent of 
the first dews of the evening! After the 
“*burden and heat of the day,” this is 
the time for relaxation, repose, revery, 
dreaming. You look at the clouds, and 
fancy them anything you please—angels’ 
wings, or the crown of the sun, or spir- 
itual palaces, or sublime armies, or the 
night-cap of the Genii—in short, what- 
ever your imagination may suggest.— 
Then a delightful sensation of peace be- 
gins to steal over you. Your thoughts 
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involuntarily revert to Dickens’ descrip- 
tion of his feelings at Niagara, though 
as regards Niagara itself you ure com- 
pelled to acknowledge that Dickens 
would have described the “ next pump 
better.” Nevertheless, as a description 
of peace, and apart from the inappropri- 
ateness of the occasion you confess to 
the beauty ofthis reflections, because, at 
the time, you experience something like 
them yourself. You become poetical. A 
complete stanzas arranges itself in your 
brain. The divine affatus expands. 
That “fine phrenzy,” the common herd 
cannot understand, takes possession of 
your facultics. You sit down on & green 
knoll by the side of the mill pond, and 
having produced a note book and pencil, 
proceed to chronicle your thoughts. You 
are in the middle of a sentence—a very 
fine sentence—when a dreadful cry 
arises in the rear. What can it be? 
Looking back along the lane you have 


just traversed, you descry a miscellane- 


ous crowd with sticks and pokers, pur- 
suing something—you can’t see exactly 
what. The crowd is headed by a man, 
with a musket. As it comes nearer, the 
cries, from a ‘ breezy bass” to a shrill 
falsetto, inform you that the miserable 
brute in front, the subject of this hue 
and commotion, is a mad dog. With 
hair bristling and tongue drouping, and 
tail erect, and eyes burning like red hot 
copper coins, the wretched animal dash- 
es towards you—growing in size and fe- 
rocity every instant, until you are ready 
to swear that the cub of a lion has 
escaped from the menagerie. Good 
what are youto do? Retreat 
is cut off—for the mill pond is on the 
left, and the lane, already thronged to 
overflowing, stretches away to the right. 
The fences, too, in the neighborhood, are 
alarmingly bigh. In the present nervous 
state of your system, it is impossible to 
leap them. Your pencil goes one way, 
your note-book another—and you look 
in agony to see whether yon cannot go a 


heavens! 


third. But the thing is out of the ques- 
tion. By this time the dog is within 


forty steps of the little knoll near the 
water, where a minute before you had 
been under the influence of the “ divine 
afflatus.”” Lord deliver us! what is that 
man with the musket about? The wretch 
has absolutely lifted the gun to his 
shoulder, though you are precisely in a 
line with him, (a mathematician could’nt 





* Norr.—Of course it is Not to the city of Charleston, that the writer refers, We take pleasure in 
bearing witness to the efficiency of our police in this particular, since we have had two valuable dogs, to 


whom we were tenderly attached, murdered in the neatest and most satisfactory manner. 


Modern sci- 


ence having established the fact, that the old notion of hydrophobia is a mere superstition, we cannot too 
warmly admire the exterminating spirit manifested by our city authorities.—[ Eb. 
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draw it straighter,) and is en the point of 
pulling the trigger. You fall on your 
hands and knees, and the bullet whistles 
over you. There! your last hope is 
gone! The accursed cur (don’t suppose 
the brute’s species was discovered until 
afterwards,) still races towards you,— 
just as if Providence had placed you on 
that spot for his especial behoof and ad- 
vantage. You throw a last, burried, 
couvulsive glance around. How dread- 
ful to be made dog’s meat of! Is there 
no means of avoiding it?) None! none! 
—since, if you jump inte the pond, not 
knowing how to swim, you will be 
drowned—and if youattempt the fences, 
you have an inward conviction, amount- 
ing to certainty, that the dog will seize 
you, somewhere about the coat tails, be- 
fore you can get half way over. You 
run up and down the narrow knoll, 
scarcely less mad than your canine ene- 
my. Now he is upon you! First he 
rushes at the left leg—you lift it nimbly 
in the air. Secondly, he rushes at the 
right—that is saved, also, by a similar 
graceful and active movement. Lastly, 
with concentrated fury, he assails both 
legs at onee. You perceive that a bolder 
manoeuvre than the other is necessary to 
save you now. You gather up you 
strength. By an immense muscular ex- 
ertion, you leap over the dog’s back, and 
the animal, unable to stop under the 
crowd of steam natural to his condition, 
rolls over into the pond, and perishes in 
the deep waters. 

Do you wonder, respected readers !— 
our female 
sympathies are always active—-do you 
wonder that after such an adventure as 
this, we should dread the approach of 
summer? That, after the 28th of June, 
we are apt to resolve the “various 
of the street into the awful 
shouts of “mad dog!—clear the way! 
—shoot him !—don’t mintl the people in 
front!”’ and other horrible vociterations, 
more worthy (particularly the last reck- 
less remark) of a heathen mob, than an 
enlightened congregation of Christians ? 
It does not at all affect our feelings in 
this matter, that the dog, whose death 
we have described, was proved after- 
wards to have been in the perfect pos- 
session of his senses. “* How the people 
came to chase him,” said his owner to 
us,a day or two after his demise, “ I 
can’t imagine, unless indeed in bis fond- 
ness (poor fellow!) for worrying cats, he 
was seen racing along the pavement, and 
some timid person mistook his native 
eagerness after game for madness. He 
was the best catter and mouser [ ever 


readers especially, whose 


+4 ” 
voices 
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had.” ‘And the best ealfer,”’ said we,. 
feeling our inexpressibles. 


We are not inclined to allade to our- 
selves, or to the large measure of favor, 
which, up to the present time, Russell’s 
Magazine has received. But the notices 
of the June issue are so namerous and 
cordial, and display so deep an interest 
in our success, that we feel bound again 
to extend our thanks to the press, and 
to declare our resolution to render the 
Magazine still more worthy, as well of 
public support, as of critical approba- 
tion 

The religious journals have generally 
been as kind in their commendation as 
the periodicals devoted to politics, or 
literature, 

Among the notices of our last number, 
we find an article in the Southern Bap- 
tist, from which we quote the following > 


“ The present number has a variety of 
timely and readable articles. The lead- 
er,—on the Aggressive Nature of Chris- 
tianity,—is worth the price of the year’s 
subscription. Though seemingly theo- 
logical, it is in the style and spirit admi- 
rably befitting a purely literary organ; 
and is the product of a mind of the 
highest order.” 


“ Laugh,” says a judicious journalist, 
who had probably been subjected to 
more impertinence from contemporaries, 
wise in their own absurd conceits, than 
any man of his age, “laugh at the tri- 
fling affronts of the literary eanaiile, who 
would push themselves into notice by 
the wanton depreciation of men, whose 
onlyanswer to them must be—contempt? 
Judge of yourself by that respect you 
have voluntarily paid you, by individuals 
of undoubted integrity and discernment, 
and whe have no interese to flatter you. 
Do not make yourself unhappy, if you 
fail to meet with the honor you deserve 
from those whose esteem is worthless!” 


Why re the old dramatists so shame-~ 
fuliy neglected! While everybody of 
the slightest literary taste reads and pro- 
fesses to admire Shakspeare—bis great 
contemporaries—--men who are not utter- 
ly dwarfed exen by comparison with 
“the prodigy of our race,” have fallen 
into disrepute, and almost total neglect. 

We propose occasionally to bring to 
light in our “ Editor’s Table,”’ specimens 
of the vigor, feeling, and passion of these 
old writers. 


Let us begin with Beaumont and 
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Fletcher, of whom Leigh Hunt well 
says, “ they were possessed of a noble 
and tender imagination, of great fancy 
and wit, and although they had not the 
patience to construct a play like Ben 
Jonson, yet their sensibility and purer 
vein of poetry, have set them above him 
evenas dramatists. By the side of merely 
conventional and artificial poets, they 
are demi-gods. They show themselves 
of ethereal race, and as lyrical poets they 
surpassed even Shakspeare.”” 

And as lyrical poets we propose to in- 
troduce them. Inthe midst of the ribald- 
ry, and downright folly of the play en- 
titled “* The Woman Hater,” occurs this 
delicious *song—a song which, as Mr. 
Russel Lowell would say, “ has a smack 
of ambrosia about it :” 

I. 
“Come Sleep, and with thy sweet de- 
ceiving, 
Lock me in delight awhile ; 
Let some pleasant dreams beguile 
All my fancies, that from thence 
I may feel an influence 
All my powers of care bereaving ! 


Il. 
“ Though but a shadow—but a sliding, 
Let me know some little joy! 
We that suffer long annoy, 
Are contented with a thought 
Through an idle fancy wrought: 
Oh! let my joys have some abiding.” 


And, again, shall we not accept the 
pathos of the verses which follow, “ as 
we would accept actual sorrow, or the 
sight of artless tears :” 

“ Lay a garland on my hearse 

Of the dismal yew, 

Maidens! willow branches bear; 
Say [ died true. 

My love was false, but I was firm 
From my hour of birth, 

Upon my buried body lie 
Lightly, gentle earth.” 


the exquisite cadence of which reminds 
us of Barry Cornwall's “ Touch us gent- 
ly, gentle Time.” 

Here is a beautiful fragment of déu- 
logue from the drama of “ Philaster.” 
Philaster says to Bellario, who has just 
made an allusion to death: 


Phi.—* Oh! but thou dost not know 
What ’tis to die. 

Bel.—Yes! 1 do know, my lord ; 
Tis less than to be born; a lasting sleep ; 
A quiet resting from all jealousy ; 

A thing we all pursue. J know, besides, 
Tt is but giving over of a game 

Which must be lost,” 
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In the same play we find a description 
of a certain class of people—a promi- 
nent class we fancy everywhere—suf- 
ficiently striking and eloquent to be 
palmed off as Shakspeare’s: 


“They feed upon opinions, errors, 
dreams, 

And make ’em trutas—they draw a 
nourishment 


Out of defamings, grow upon disgraces, 

And when they see a virtue fortified 

Strongly above the battery of their 
tongues, 

Oh! how they cast to sink it; and 
defeated, 

[Soul-sick with poison,] strike the 
monuments, 

Where noble names lie sleeping—till 
they sweat, 

And the cold marble melt.” * 7 


What can be more intense and pas- 
sionate, yet tender and maidenly withal, 
than this description of a first love ? 

“ My father oft would speak 
Your worth and virtue, and as I did 


grow 

More and more apprehensive, I did 
thirst 

To see the man so praised; but yet all 
this 


Was but a maiden longing, to be lost 

As soon as found, till sitting in my win- 
dow, 

Printing my thoughts in lawn, I saw a 
god, 

I thought, (but it was you) enter our 
gutes 5% 

My blood flew out, and back again as 
fast 

As I had puffed it forth, and sucked 
it in 

Like breath. 
in haste 

To entertain you. Never was a man 

Heaved from a sheep-cote to a sceptre, 
raised 

So high in thoughts as I. You left a kiss 

Upon these lips then, which I mean to 
keep 

From you forever: 1 did hear you talk 

Far above singing. After you were 


Then was I called away 


gone 

I grew acquainted with my heart, and 
searched 

What stirred it so; alas! I found it— 
love.”” 





Our clever contemporary the “ York- 
ville Enquirer,” alluding to the “ Edi- 
tor’s Table ” in the June number of this 
magazine, observes : 

‘The defence of Bulwer in the Edi- 
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tor’s Table of Russell’s Magzine is just, 
as it was deserved. The idea of com- 
paring Thackeray with Bulwer ix ‘simply 
ridiculous. The coarse humor and buf- 
foonery of the former can never compare 
with the vivid wit, the eloquence, &e., of 
Bulwer’s latest novels. “* The Caxtons”’ 
is worth all of Thackeray’s works with his 
lectures and admirers thrown in!” 

Now it may possibly be inferred from 
these sentences that the Editors of Rus- 
sell’s Magazine had themselves instituted 
a comparison between Thackeray and 
Bulwer, to the disadvantage of the au- 
thor of “ Vanity Fair.” So far from this 
being the case, the purpose of the arti- 
cle to which the Exagquirer alludes, was 
the emphatic condemnation of all odious 
comparisons between the claims of dis- 
tinguished writers occupying wholly dif- 
ferent fields of art. To magnify the 
reputation of one great man by depre- 
ciating the powers of another, is more 
than “ simply ridiculous,”—it is a moral 
as well asa erifical misdemeanor. This, 
the Yorkville Enquire r, in the face of 
“our” earnest protest to the contrary, 
has deliberately proceeded todo. The 
writer has in consequence committed a 
monstrous injustice, besides placing 
himself ina position of antagonism to the 
settled judgment of the best portion of 
the literary world. To say that one of 
Bulwer’s novels, (exquisite as we admit 
“the Caxtons” to be,) is ‘* worth ail of 
Thackeray 


thrown in,” is certainly a bold assertion. 





s works—with his admerers 





Who are Thackeray's “ admirers ?” 
Any one acquainted the current litera- 
ture and criticism of the times, must be 


aware that at one period or another of 


the great satirist’s career, he has extort- 
ed the deference and praise of the wisest 
among his contemporaries, and that, un- 
less all past literary history is a lie, his 
position and immortality are assured. 
Were it possible to “throw” all the 
“admirers” of Thackeray into any bal- 
ance established to determine his place 
in English literature, we should have a 
most formidable company, led on by 
Miss Bronte and Fonblanque, in Engiand, 
by Whipple in America, by all the sound- 
er German critics, and by enlightened lit- 
erary judgment everywhere. Place these 
“admirers” (to amplify the Enquirer's 
simile,) together with the profound sa- 


tires of their favorite within one scale of 


the Balance, and “The Caxtons,” or 
any other single novel published during 
the present century within the other, and 
who can reasonably doubt as to which 
side would kick the beam? 

In endeavoring to do justice to Bul- 


wer, who has been foolishly and falsely 
assailed by the northern press, the edi- 
tors of * Russell's Magazine” must not 
be understood as anxious to abate “one 


jot or tittle” of the renown which be- 


longs to his great contemporary. 

Every true literary artist occupies his 
own domain. That domain should be 
sacred from all attacks which hinge upon 
the poor logic of invidious comparison. 
The fabric of no man’s reputation can be 
strengthened by the wanton destruction 
of another’s fame. This was the truth 
which the editors of “ Russell's” at- 
tempted to enforce. Until it is more 
generally recognized, how can we expect 
our periodical criticism to be either just 
or genial? It will continue to alternate, 
as it alwavs has done, between detrac- 
tion and deilication. 


There is aclass of people in the world 
whose religion is despair, and whose 
worship consists of an eternal wail. 
Whether visited by prosperity or adver- 
sity, in sunshine or in shadow, in sick- 
ness or in health, in the chamber and 
the market-place, the sanctuary and the 
forum, in bed or at board, at the bridal 
or the funeral, these long-visaged gentry 
darken the air with their lamentations, 
and affront hope, and will, and energy, 
and manhood, and reason, with the en- 
feebling notes of their wretched and 
cowardly snivelling. They walk amongst 
their blithesome and cheertul tellow 
creatures the sombre prophets of wo 
and disaster. If they relax their mus- 
cles, it is only ina ghastly smile. Their 
laugh, (if they ever laugh,) is convulsive 
and lugubrious. When invited to a 
merry-making, or a wedding festivity, 
they come with down-cast countenance 
and dark mien, rendered perhaps more 
effective and inspiriting by a tew ominous 
tears, which are dried by a pocket hand- 
kerchief bordered with black. They 
will seldom relieve vou of their pestile nt 
presence until they have fully exhausted 
their vast resources of foreboding, and 
made you—if possible—as wr tched as 





themselves. It would be a crowning 
mercy” if these searecrows of society 
could be removed to some desolate island 
in a desolate ocean, frequented sole- 
ly by communities of bats, owls, newts, 
and such like congenial companions. 
What right have these emasculate blas- 
phemers against the dignity and faith of 
manhood to hang about the energies 
and cripple the action of the brave, and 
the steadfast, who are fighting the bat- 
tles of progress under the eve of God ? 
Heaven knows the actual ditticulties— 
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the present and imminent dangers which 
beset humanity—are sufficiently complex 
and mighty, without being strengthened 
by the defection of traitors from the 
camp. We have all a work to perform; 
let it be accomplished ere the darkness 
come, wherein no man work.— 
“ Recklessness,” says an eloquent writer 
upon this same theme, “isa bad quality, 
and so is blind and extravagant hope, 
but neither is so degrading as inglorious 
and inactive despair.” We object to 
the sniveller, because he presents the 


can 


anomaly of a being who has the power of 


motion without possessing life His insi- 
pid languor is worse than tumid strength. 
Better that a man should rant than 
whine. The person who has no bound- 
ing and buoyant feelings in him, whose 
check never flushes at anticipated good, 
whose blood never tingles and fires at 
the contemplation of a noble aim, who 
has no aspiration, and no great object in 
life, is only fit for the hospital or the 
band-box. Into the very blood and 
brain of our youth there should be infus- 
ed energy and power. 

And we would suy to the poor snivel- 
ler, whether he dawdles in a drawing- 
room or tettles in a tavern, in the words 
of the sagacious Herr Teufelsdrockh: 

“ Produce! produce! were it but the 
pitifulest infinitesimal fraction of a pro- 
duct, produce it in God’s name. ‘Tis 
the utmost thou hast in thee, out with 
itthen. Up! up! whatsoever thy hand 
findeth to do, do it with thy might.” 


Somebody has lately contributed to 
the Newark Mercury the ensuing pathe- 
tic and irresistible lines on “ the death 
of a favorite cat."’ Where is the indivi- 
dual so hard of heart, so dead to all na- 
tural sensibility as to be able to read 
them with dry eyes ? 


“Ske died when earth was fair beyond 
all price ; 

When hearts were 
coat of silk; 

When people’s houses seemed the homes 
of mice, 

And when life’s cup, for her, o’erflowed 
with milk. 

Reared tenderly, she spent her few brief 
years, 

Like cats in Egypt—sacred, free from 
fears— 

Weep not for her! 


warm as her own 


“Weep not for her! she’s had a peace- 
ful time. 

She might have been 
ago=— 


A muff, a fiddle-string ; but to her prime 


a sausage long 
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She hath arrived with an unruffied brow; 

Shielded as if she had but one sweet life 

Instead of nine—kept from all care and 
strife— 


Weep not for her! 


“Weep not for her! she’s now a cat 
with wings! 

Perhaps a dweller in the milky-way ; 

Purring with joy, amid all purring things ; 

No longer blinded with the light of day; 

Where boys are not, nor stones, nor 
tears, nor sighs— 

All dogs forever banished from her eyes— 

Weep not for her! 


The masses at the North read more 
than we do, but what can be more vi- 
cious than their literary taste ? 

Probably the most popular book—al- 
ways excepting the immaculate “‘ Uncle 
Tom ”’—which has been issued from the 
Northern press during the last three 
years, is that queer compound of vulgar- 
itvand superficial smartness, which bears 
the title of ‘‘Fern Leaves!” Here is 
a specimen of the “ Fern”’ style. “* Fan- 
ny” is expressing her gratitude to Mr. 
Thackeray for saying that ‘a husband 
may kill his wite gradually, and be no 
more questioned than the grand Seignor 
who drowns a slave at midnight.” 

“T’'m on the marrow bones of my soul 
to you, Mr. Thackeray—lI honor you for 
‘turning State’s evidence’ against your 
own culprit sex. If there’s any little 
favor Ican do for you, such as getting 
you naturalized, (for you are a sight too 
cute and clever for an Englishman,) I'll 
fly round and get the documents made 
out for you to-morrow.” 

The ingenious conceit expressed in 
the phrase, “‘ I’m on the marrow bones of 
my soul to you,” &c., would certainly 
delight Thackeray if he could see it, as 
would also the polite assurance that he 
(Thackeray) is ‘a sight too cute and 
clever for an Englishman,” which decla- 
ration, we take it, is the acme of deli- 
cate and considerate compliment. The 
“Fern style’ has sometimes been called 
“ unique,” and sometimes “ witty.” Per- 
haps it may possess both these qualities, 
but we fear it will be more appreciated 
in the end by gentlemen of the ‘‘ Dum- 
mie Dunnaker” school, than those who 
move in less enlightened circles. ‘* I’m 
on the marrow bones of my soul” is cer- 
tainly elegant enough to be spoken in 
the renowned “ Mug” tavern itself, 
where—in ‘ Dummie’s”’ own words— 
“ arter all, though you’as a mixture like, 
I does not know a halehouse where a 
cove is better hentertained, nor meets of 
a Sunday more illegant company.” 
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The Life of Charlotte Bronté, anthor of 
“ Jane Eyre,” “ Shirley,” and “ Vil- 
lette.” By E. C. Gaskell, author of 
“* Mary Barton,” “ Ruth,” §c, in 2 
vols. D. Appleton §& Co., New York. 
This work displays the rare union of 

conscientiousness and of sympathy. Mrs. 
Gaskell comes before us not as a Eulo- 
gist, amiably partial, and in consequence 
blinded and inconsistent, but as an up- 
right and truthful Biographer, who, 
while extenuating nothing, has at the 
same time by the force of womanly ap- 
preciation and insight into character, im- 
parted to her touching narrative the glow 
of mingled love and veneration. And 
that narrative is one of the most extra- 
ordinary and affecting which has ever 
been given to the public It is a Trage- 
dy of sombre hue. It reveals the exis- 
tence of social conditions, fearful to con- 
template, and of individual suffering no 
less fearful. One lays down the story 
with a feeling of profound and unrelieved 
sadness. In it, we are introduced to 
natures moulded after the noblest intel- 
lectual and moral type, so circumstanced 
that life becomes to them one long 
agony—a hopeless siege of wretched 
cares, of sharp privations, of brooding 
anxieties, endurable only through that 
rigid sense of duty, which, although it 
may be a sustaining, is also an exhaust- 
ing power. 

Charlotte Bronté was born at Thorn- 
ton, Bradford Parish, Yorkshire, on the 
2ist April, 1816. Her father was an 
Irishman—her mother a native of Corn- 
wall. The former, who was curate of 
the parish, strikes us as being a rather 
stern and selfish man, although energetic, 
and, in the main, conscientious. The 
wife, possessed of every womanly vir- 
tue, was delicate, yielding, loveable, and 
seems to have inspired her husband with 
the only passionately demonstrative at- 
tachment of his life. She bore him six 
children in rapid succession, then sick- 
ened, and after a year or two of terrible 
suffering, borne with the calm heroism of 
a martyr, *‘ yielded herself unto the 
Angels.” A boy and five girls, the eld- 
est of whom—Maria—could only have 
been a few months more than six years 


old, were now left to the undivided care 
of the father, a man, in some respects, 
eminently unfitted for the trust. He 
was not fond of children—he did not 
sympathise with their little joys and sor- 
rows, and thus the young Brontés were 
left very much to their own guidance 
and resources, that is, in all matters 
which did not come strictly within the 
sphere of religious and moral observ- 
ance. From Thornton, Mr. Bronté had 
removed in 1820 to Haworth, a town in 
the West-Riding of Yorkshire. The in- 
habitants of this place and neighborhood, 
with much of the old Scandanavian 
blood in their veins, have retained in a 
wonderful degree the savage traits of 
their ancestors. No part of England 
appears to have so stoutly resisted the 
spirit of Christianity and civilization. 
Mrs. Gaskell furnishes us with some cu- 
rious illustrations of the fact. 

While riding in company with her 
husband through the streets of Adding- 
ham,a village not far from Haworth. the 
following incident occurred. We give 
her own account of it: 

“We were driving along the street, 
when one of those ne’er-do-well lads who 
seem to have a kind of magnetic power 
for misfortunes, having jumped into the 
stream that runs through the place, just 
where all the broken glass and bottles 
are thrown, staggered naked and nearly 
covered with blood into a cottage before 
us. Besides receiving another bad cut 
in the arm, he had completely aid open 
the artery, and was in a fair way of 
bleeding to death—which, one of his 
relations comforted him by saying, would 
be likely to ‘save a deal o’ trouble.’ 

“*When my husband had checked the 
effusion of blood with a strap that one 
of the bystanders unbuckled from his 
leg, he asked if a surgeon had been sent 
for. 

*Yoi,’ was the answer, ‘but we dunna 
think he’ll come.’ 

‘Why not?’ 

‘He’s owd, yo seen, and asthmatic, 
and it’s up-hill.’ 

“ My husband, taking a boy for his 
guide, drove as fast as he could to the 
surgeon’s house, which was about three 





his 
the 
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quarters of a mile off, and met the aunt 
of the wounded lad leaving it. 

‘Ts he coming?’ inquired my husband. 

‘Well, he dinna’ say he wouldna’ 
come.’ 

‘But tell him the lad may bleed to 
death.’ 

*T did.’ 

‘And what did he say?’ 

*Why only ‘D——n him, what do I 
eare?’ 

“Tt ended, however, in his sending one 
of his sons, who, though not brought up 
to ‘the surgeon trade,’ was able to do 
what was necessary in the way of ban- 
dages and plasters. The excuse made 
for the surgeon was, that ‘he was near 
eighty, and getting a bit doited, and had 
had a matter of 0’ twenty childer.’ 

“Among the most unmoved of the 
lookers on was the brother of the boy so 
badly hurt; and while he was lying in a 
pool of blood on the flag floor, and ery- 
ing out how much his arm was ‘ warch- 
ing,’ his stoical relation stood coolly 
smoking his bit of black pipe, and utter- 
ed not a single word of either sympathy 
or sorrow.” 

They had, says Mrs. Gaskell, their vir- 
tues, which the modern Yorkshireman has 
not failed to inherit. Although his ha- 
tred is the batred of a fiend, which finds 
expression in a local proverb to the 
effect, “Keep a stone in thy pocket 
seven year, turn it, and keep it seven year 
longer, that it may be ever ready to thy 
hand when thine enemy draws’ near” — 
still “they are faithful and persevering 
in following a good purpose,” and are 
“a powerful race for good as well as for 
evil.” And yet, judging from the gen- 
eral tenor of the Biography on this point, 
we should say that “ Evil! be thou my 
good”? was an abiding rule of action in 
the minds of the coarse West-Ridingers, 
and that the systematic Devil, who is the 
Hero of “ Wuthcring Heights,” isa life- 
like portrait of an original not a whit 
exaggerated, 

Among these semi-Barbarians, Charlotte 
Bronté spent the greater portion of her 
life. Though seldom brought in direct 
personal contact with the people, she 
knew all the traditions of the county, 
and, with the keen perceptions of genius, 
seized upon what was salient about them 
to be reproduced at a later date in those 
remarkable novels which have perhaps 
more thoroughly possessed the world’s 
imagination than any works of fiction, 
(with three or four exceptions only) since 
the publication of “ Waverly.” 

The Bronté children exhibited a mar- 
vellons degree of precocity. In a letter 
communicated to Mrs. Gaskell, while 


engaged in preparing her Biography of 
Charlotte, Mr. Bronté says: 

“When mere children, as soon as they 
could read and write, Charlotte and her 
brother and sisters used to invent and 
act little plays of their own, in which 
the Duke of Wellington, my danghter 
Chuarlotte’s hero, was sure to come off 
victorious; when a dispute would not 
unfrequently arise amongst them regard- 
ing the comparative merits of him, Bo- 
naparte, Hannibal, and Cesar. 

When the argument got warm, and 
rose to its height, as their mother was 
then dead, I had sometimes to come in 
as arbitrator, and settle the dispute ac- 
cording to the best of my judgment. 
Generally in the management of their 
concerns I thought that I discovered 
signs of rising talent which I had seldom 
or never before seen in any of their age. 
* * * * A circumstance now occurs 
to my mind which I may as well men- 
tion. When my children were very 
young, when, as far as I can remember, 
the oldest was about ten years of age, 
and the youngest about four, thinking 
they knew more than I had yet discover- 
ed, in order to make them speak with 
less timidity, I deemed that if they were 
put under a sort of cover I might gain 
my end, and happening to have a mask 
in the house, I told them all to stand 
and speak boldly from under cover of 
the mask. 

“T began with the youngest (Anne, 
afterwards Acton Bell,) and asked what 
a child like her most wanted. She an- 
swered, “‘ageand experience.” Lasked 
the next, Emily, (afterwards Ellis Bell,) 
what F had best do with her Brother 
Barnwell, who was sometimes a naughty 
boyt* She answered, “ reason with him, 
and when he won’t listen to reason, whip 
him.” LTasked Barnwell what was the 
best mode of knowing the difference be- 
tween the intellects of men and women? 
He answered, “ By considering the dif- 
ference between themas to their bodies.” 
I then asked Charlotte what was the 
best book in the world? She answered, 
“The Bible.” And what was the next 
best? She answered, “The Book of 
Nature.” I then asked the next, what 
was the best mode of education for a 
woman? She answered, “ that which 
would make her rule her house well.’ 
Lastly, I asked the oldest which was the 
best mode of spending time, “ By laying 
it out in preparation for a happy eter- 
nity.” 

How large “a piece of childhood must 
have been thrown away” before these 
very philosophical answers. could have 
been suggested to the minds of the 
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Bronté children, we cannot pretend to 
say. Their isolated position tending to 
the development of self-consciousness 
and the subjective nature, bore bitter 
fruits to all of them in after life. 

But we have not time to follow the 
career of the various members of the 
family. Let us suy briefly that the bro- 
ther Barnwell, a_ brilliant, but weak 
young man, turned out an opium-eater 
and a sot, and perished miserably in his 
prime. The two elder sisters, Elizabeth 
and Maria, died many years before from 
the effect of hardships they were com- 
pelled to undergo in a certain pub- 
lic school, which is held up to the 
execration of the world in some of 
the most trenchant chapters of ‘ Shir- 
ley.” 

The three remaining sisters begun life 
as governesses, and for several years saw 
but little of each other. At length, 
Emily and Charlotte returned to their 
home. About this period they thought 
of converting one section of the parson- 
age into a school house, and in order to 
acquire the accomplishments essential to 
good teachers, they went together to the 
school of M. and Madame Heéger, at 
Brussells. After all, the plan failed. 
They could procure no scholars. 

In 1846, the literary career of the 
Brontés commenced. Under the names 
of Currer, Ellis, and Acton Bell, they 
published a small volume of poems, the 
success of which seems to have been in- 
different. But, nothing daunted, the sis- 
ters determined to test their abilities in 
another line. Each of them wrote a 
novel, Charlotte’s was entitled‘ The Pro- 
fessor ;’’ Emily’s, “‘ Wuthering Heights,” 
and Anne’s, “ Agnes Gray.” But for 
none of these works could the authors 
immediately fird a publisher. 

Charlotte, in the prosecution of a 
theory that it “was quite possible to 
make a heroine as plain and small as 
herself interesting,’’ now undertook the 
composition of “Jane Eyre.” Many 
parts of it were written with great eager- 
ness and rapidity; it was sent to Lon- 
don on the 24th of August, 1847, was 
accepted by Messrs. Smith & Elder, and 
issued on the 16thof the ensuing October. 
Of the all but unparalleled success of 
this work, we need not speak. In the 
winter of 1848 Emily Bronté died, and 
in the May of 749, Anne, (who seems to 
have been the gentlest of the sisters,) 
followed her to the tomb. 

Charlotte was now alone with the stern 
old father, in the desolate parsonage, 
situated in the ’midst of a grave yard, 
on the borders of the “ purple black ” 
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melancholy moors. Still she labored. 
“ Shirley ” was finished about the end of 
the year ’49, and its popularity establish- 
ed her reputation. “ Villette,” her last 
production, was given to the public three 
years after, 

In 54, Charlotte was married to her 
father’s curate, Mr. Nicholls, and for a 
few brief months her life was all sun- 
shine. But the final shadow came on 
apace. Joy and household peace, and 
the delights of maternity were not re- 
served for her. Sombre and weary had 
been her pilgrimage, sudden and dark 
was its close. She sickened. and soon 
could not rise from her bed. Writing to 
a friend, she says: “ No kinder, better 
husband than mine, it seems to me, there 
can be in the world. I do not want now 
for kind companionship in health and the 
tenderest nursing in sickness. Deeply I 
sympathise in all you tell me about Dr, 
W., and your excellent mother’s anxiety, 
I cannot write more now, for I am much 
reduced and weak. God bless you 
all.” 

“T do not think,” says Mrs. Gaskell, 
“that she ever wrote a line again. Long 
days and longer nights went by; still the 
same relentless nausea and faintness, and 
still borne on in patient trust. About 
the third week in March, there was a 
change; a low, wandering delirium came 
on; and in it she begged constantly for 
food and even for stimulants. She swal- 
lowed eagerly now. It was too late. 
Wakening for an instant from this stu- 
por of intelligence, she saw her husband’s 
woe-worn face, and caught the sound of 
some murmured words of prayer that 
God would spare her. ‘* Oh!” she whis- 
pered, “T am not going to die, am I? 
He will not separate us—we have been 
so happy!” 

Early on Saturday morning, March 
31st, the solemn tolling of Haworth 
church bell, spoke forth the fact of her 
death to the villagers, who had known 
her from a child, and whose hearts shiv- 
ered within them, as they thought of the 
two sitting, deserted and alone, in the 
old grey house.” 

And there we fancy they still linger 
together in the dim rooms of Haworth 
parsonage—the gentle hearted husband 
and the indomitable old father, who, one 
by one, has seen his offspring pass from 
him into the “Silent Land,” and whose 
soul, stern and untamable as it appears 
to have been, is now, we may well be- 
lieve, scarcely less dreary and hopeless 
than the winter aspect of the graves, in 
the ’midst of which “ his dwelling is left 
unto him desolate.” 
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English and Scottish Ballads. Selected 
and Edited by Francis James Child, in 
8 vols. Little Brown § Co., Boston, 
1857. 

The first four volumes of this, the 
most complete collection of old British 
Ballads ever contemplated in this coun- 
try or in England, have recently been 
issued, und are now before us. The se- 
ries of the English Poets to which this 
edition belongs we have before intro- 
duced to the attention of our readers. 
Edited with great critical skill, and em- 
bracing the widest possible range of 
available materie/, it is destined to sur- 
pass all other collections of the sort in 
reliability and convenience of reference, 
as well as in extent. 

With regard to the Ballads, we permit 
the accomplished editor, Prof. Francis 
J. Child, of Cambridge University, to 
speak for himself: 

“The compilation now offered to the 
public will be found more comprehen- 
sive in its plan than any of its kind 
which has hitherto appeared. It in- 
cludes nearly all that is known to be left 
to us of the ancient ballads of England 
and Scotland, with a liberal selection of 
those which are of later date. Of tra- 
ditional Ballads preserved in a variety 
of forms, all the important versions are 
given, and no genuine relic of olden 
minstrelsy, however mutilated or debas- 
ed in its descent to our times, has on 
that account been excluded, if it was 
thought to be of value to the student of 
popular fiction.”’ 

The editor has made the following ju- 
dicious arrangement of the Ballads, 
thereby avoiding the confusion which 
is so annoying in most other compila- 
tions: 


Book Ist, contains Romances of Chi- 
valry and Legends of the Popular He- 
roes of England. 

Book 2nd—Ballads involving various 
superstitions, as of Faries, Elves, Magic 
and Ghosts. 

Book 3d—Tragie Love Ballads. 

Book 4th—Other Tragic Ballads. 

Book 5th—Love Ballads, noé tragic. 


With regard to the texts, the editor 
says “that after selecting the most au- 
thentic copies, he has carefully adhered 
to the originals as they stand in the 
printed collections, sometimes restoring 
a reading which had been changed with- 
out reason, and in all cases intlicating 
deviations, whether his own or those of 
others in the margin.” 

The typographical appearance of these 
volumes is most tasteful and elegant. 
The work will be completed, the editor 
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hopes, in the course of the next year; 
the concluding volume will contain an 
Essuy on the History of Ballad Poetry. 





New Biographies of Illustrious Men. By 
Thos. Babington Macaulay, Henry 
Rogers, Thos. Martin, &c. Whitte- 
more, Niles & Hall, Boston, 1857. 
These Biographies contain as much 

valuable matter as it is possible to com- 
press into so limited a space, and as a 
popular manual the work will doubtless 
answer a good purpose. But we have 
long learned to distrust these brief bio- 
graphies. Though composed by the 
ablest and most honest men, they neces- 
sarily present the mere skeleton of facts, 
or, in essaying, to be philosophical, im- 
portant details are almost wholly neg- 
lected. Even the Lives in so volumi- 
nous a work as the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica are not completely satisfactory—at 
least to the earnest and inquiring stu- 
dent. Still, we may properly commend 
the collection under review as very supe- 
rior of its kind. Indeed, as a book of 
reference the present publication is in- 
valuable. 


The Poetical Works of Gerald Massey 
(in 1 vol.) Tiicknor § Fields, Boston, 
1857. 

The characteristic of these poems, 
that which throws every other quality 
they may possess into the shade, is a 
rich, luxuriant, overflowing fancy. The 
author riots in gorgeous imagery, he 
sings in a world of glow and color, and 
tropic tragrance. His muse “ has a look 
southward,” but is not, we fear, “ open 
to the whole noon of nature.” Not un- 
frequently, a thought instinctively beau- 
tiful or vigorous, is crushed utterly be- 
neath the weight of jewelled similes. 
This affluence of fancy is at once the 
charm and curse of Mr. Massey's wri- 
tings, theircharm, when it is embodied 
in some of the delicate and melodious 
lovelyrics scattered through his volume, 
but a curse when elaborated (as in the 
blank verse of his longer poems,) into 
ingenious conceits, which tax and weary 
the attention, without in the slighest de- 
gree, touching the sou! or the imagina- 
tion of the reader. Many of his ambi- 
tious descriptions of nature. are simply 
illuminated catalogues of the various ob- 
jects in a landscape, (witness the de- 
scription of Dawn in Craigcrook Castle, 
p- 161,) unpervaded by that thought 
which endows the material world with 
the subtle forces of the spirit. Only as 
a lyrist has Mr. Massey yet made good 
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his claim, to be considered a poet. 
Some of his songs are, in every respect, 
admirable. They treat of two themes 
chietly, love and the wrongs of the people. 
Of the latter he sings with all the earn- 
estness of one who has himself suffered 
from the fearful inequality of social con- 
ditions, which exists in philanthrepic 
England, whose keen eyes fixed upon 
Virginia and Boriboolah, Gha, are hap- 
pily unconscious of Manchester facto- 
ries, and the coal mines of Cornwall. 

Can we deubt that thousands of the 
““white slaves” of England, are ready 
to echo this passionate burst ¢ 


“The tearless are drank with our tears— 
they have driven 
The God of the poor man mad! 
or we weary of waiting the help of 
heaven, 
And the battle gees still with the bad. 
O! but death for death, and life for life, 
It were better to take and give 
With hand to throat, and knite to knife, 
Than dic oat as thousands live! 
For our fathers are praying for pauper- 
pay; 
Our mothers with death’s kiss are 
white ; 
Our sons are the rich man’s serfs by day; 
Uur daughters his slaves by night.” 


As a specimen of Mr. Massey’s lyrical 
facility and feeling, we quote T'he Unbe- 
doved. It is very tender and musical: 


* Like a tree beside the river, 
Uf her life that runs from me, 
Do I lean me, murmuring ever, 
My fond love’s idolatry ; 
And L reach out hands of blessing, 
And I stretch out hands of prayer, 
And with passionate caressing, 
Waste my life upon the air. 
In my ears the Syren river 
Sings and smiles up in my face ; 
But turever, and forever 
Runs from my embrace. 


“Spring by spring, the branches duly 
Clothe themselves in tender flower, 
And for her sweet sake as truly 
All their fruit, and fragrance shower, 
But the stream with careless laughter 
Runs in merry beauty by, 
And it leaves me yearning after— 
Lone to weep, and lone to die ! 
In my ears the Syren river 
Sings and smiles up in my face; 
But forever, and forever 
Runs from my embrace. 


“TI stand ’mazéd in the moonlight, 
U’er its happy face to dream, 
I am parchéd in the noonlight, 
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By that cool and brimming stream! 
I am dying by the river 

Of her life that runs from me! 
While it sparkles by me ever, 

With its cool felicity ! 
In my ears the Syren river 

Sings and smiles up in my face: 
But forever, and forever 

Runs from my embrace.” 


Were we to undertake a candid criti- 
cism of the faults of Mr. Massey’s style, 
the task would be endless. It is full of 
the affectations of the very worst school 
of modern English poetry. Among these 
we are particularly struck by legions 
of uncouth double words, by intolerably 
awkward inversions and by unnatural 
conceits of expression, which are the 
more provoking, as it is evident the poet 
has chosen them with elaborate care. 
Moreover, Mr. Massey has occasionally 
subjected himself, (unconsciously per- 
haps,) to the charge of plagiarism. In 
common with many of the younger poets 
of the time, the strange and subtle har 
mony of versification displayed in the 
works ef Edgar A. Poe, (a man the 
reach of whose genius will not be appre 
ciated for fifty years to come,) has made 
the most vivid impression upon his sen 
ses and fancy, and he has, on several oc- 
casions reproduced the music, nay, the 
very words of some of Poe’s most char 
acteristic poems. For example: 


“Sweet heaven, I do love a maiden, 
: “ee 
Radiant, rare and beauty-laden, &c. 
* * * 


“In her worshipful presence transfigured 
I stand, 
And the poor man’s English home, 
She lights with the beanty of Greece, the 
grand 
And the glory of regallest Rome’ 


? 


which is not an improvement upon 


On desperate seas long wont to roam, 
Thy nyacinth hair, thy classic face, 
Thy Naiad airs have brought me home, 
T'o the glory that was Greece, 
And the grandeur that was Rome,” 


But as a qualification to our fault-find- 
ing, it is only right to inform the reader, 
in conclusion, that Gerald Massey has 
bad to struggle up to his present posi- 
tion from the depressing level of the 
lowest phase of poverty, and the real 
wonder is, not that a youth so circum 
stanced should write with imperfect suc- 
cess, but that he should retain the spirit 
and the genius to write at all. At the 
sume time, it is scarcely a favorable 
symptom of his future eminence a3 & 
poet, that one who has seen and particr 
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pated in so much actual wretchedness 
should so often employ himself in the 
coinage of dainty phrases, even when 
speaking, (and sometimes. as we have 
said, with power) of the misery and de- 
gradation of the people But, after all, 
what Mr. Massey chiefly lacks, is—Jma- 
gination. He is fanciful, and sensuous, 
and tender. Let him faithfully cultivate 
his lyrical gifts, and he is sure to gain a 
permanent and honorable fame. On the 
other hand, if he continues to construct 
“ castles”’ like that of ‘ Craigcrook,”’ it 
is much to be feared that his reputation 
in the end will prove but ‘‘a castle in 
the air.” 


The Norse-Folks; or, A Visit to the Homes 
of Norway and Sweden. By Charles 
Loring Brace, author of “Hungary in 
1851,” and “Home Life in Germany.” 
New-York: Charles Scribner. 

Mr. Brace is an observant, acute, and 

hilosophical traveller. He seems to 

ee a wonderful facility of making him- 
self at home wherever he may go, and it 
is this pliancy of temperament which has 
opened the hearts of the various peoples 
among whom he has, at different times, 
sojourned, and given him the opportunity 
ot portraying them in their domestic and 
social relations. His, present work upon 

Norway and Sweden is a charming pro- 

duction. 

It is not chiefly a description of scen- 
ery, of political institutions, or of the 
natural products of the soil, but a record 
of the manners and “ social-moral” of a 
most interesting people, written in a re- 
markably clear and pleasing style, and 
with thurough sympathy and appreciation, 

The contrast between the American- 
ized Norwegians and their countrymen 
is thus graphically described; “ By a 
singular chance, there were two other 
persons from America in our inn—two 
Norwegians, who had been some fifteen 
or sixteen years in our Western country, 
had made their fortunes, and were re- 
turned, partly for a visit, and partly per- 
haps for a speculation—to bring a profit- 
able immigration to theic own ‘claims,’ or 
town-lots. -‘They were said to have left 
the village poor boys, and now they came 
back as grandees. Through all Sunday, 
there was a levee of their triends in their 
room, smoking, drinking coffee, and oc- 
casionally taking a bottle of wine. The 
contrast between the Americanized Nor- 
wegians and their countrymen was in- 
structive. These two were complete 
Westerners of the middle class; ‘hail 
fellow’ with every one, sharp, alert, self- 
asserting, ulmost nervous in busy activity, 
with swarthy faces, biue coats and gor- 
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geous velvet waistcoats, and very expens 
sive dress and outfit—using the worst 
American drawl, and smoking and chew- 
ing incessantly. Their friends and com- 
panions from whom they came, .were 
stately, moderate people, dressed in na- 
tional jackets and breeches, or coats 
trailing to the feet, with blonde faces, and 
long light hair parted in the middle; the 
women in red boddices, and brilliant 
head-tire. They moved, one after anoth- 
er, with slow, dignified pace to the inn. 
and in the rooms they seemed like judges 
or princes, before these restless popin- 
jays of men. Their faces had an austere, 
impenetrable cast, as they watched the 
vulgar activity, or listened to the loud 
stories about the American Eden. There 
was a wonderful revelation in the con- 
trasts. Only once the national reserve 
broke down, and their pride in their suc- 
cessful countrymen burst forth—when 
they heard the Norwegians talking Eng- 
lish with us, they laughed with exultation 
and crowded near. I found my two 
countrymen very good fellows. They 
said their journey was costing them 
frightfully, as every one imagined an 
American must have his pockets lined 
with gold, and they objected to no bills, 
We had often encountered the same ims 
pression, and had pretty effectually cor- 
rected it for future American travellers. 

“They found Norway horribly dull— 
every thing so much behindhand—farm- 
ing tifty years behind the age. They 
were homesick already.” 

The long summer day of the North 
does not appear to have been irksome to 
Mr. Brace. A curious and pleasant pic- 
ture is presented to us in the following: 
“Tt was half-past one, as we walked 
through the streets, but people seemed 
just as much up and stirring as in the 
day. Children were playing in the street, 
and women were sewing at the windows, 
while many came to the doors to study 
the costumes of our ladies. ‘Certainly, 
nobody sleeps in Norway,’ we said. 

“T must speak again of these glorious- 
ly long days. They are the greatest 
pleasure of Nordland (to an American). 
You are always ahead in your work— 
time never overtakes you. At first, you 
are hurrying in the evening, as if dark- 
ness would come upon you, and you 
should not have time to finish whatever 
you are engaged at; or you hasten to get 
through an excursion; but you soon come 
into the habit of the perpetual day. The 
elastic air stimulates, and you seem to 
live two lives to the one in other. lati- 
tudes. It becomes hard to sleep. Our 
lady friends, indeed, complain; they miss 
the evening twilight, and the curtains 
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drawn, and shutters closed. One says 
‘she would give so much to see a good 
Paris lamp again'’ 

“T find that I sleep usually from one 
or two in the morning till nine, and 
though it is broad day at either hour, it 
seems to make no difference. 

We hope to be able hereafter to speak 
of this genial book more in detail.— 
Meanwhile we advise everybody straight- 
way to procure it. It will furnish much 
pleasant and instructive reading. 


Messrs. Ticknor §& Fields, of Boston, 
have presented us ‘with an elegant edition 
of the complete works of Mr. Longfel- 
low, both prose and poetry, in four vol- 
umes. ‘The style of the publication is, 
in every respect, unexceptionable. Not 
only is the edition recherche and beautiful, 
exhibiting the best type and paper, but it 
contains the author’s latest revisions, and 
is probably the most accurate issue of his 
writings yet given to the public. 

We have but one criticism to make ; 
the likeness of the poet in the Ist vol- 
ume, is an atrocious caricature. Having 
seen Mr. Longfellow, we take pleasure 
in testifying to the fact that he, in no 
respect, resembles the ferocious and sul- 
len-looking representation of him, with 
which his works are, in the present 
instance, adorned, 

On the contrary, his appearance is that 
of an inoffensive, amiable, and rather 
accommodating gentleman. 


Uniform with the above edition, and 
issued by the same publishers, we have 
Mrs. Jameson’s “* Characteristics of Wo- 
men,’ complete in one volume. 

Mrs. Jameson is prominent among the 
women who, in these intellectually active 
times, have proved the capacity of the 
sex in the highest departments of analyt- 
ical criticism. The present work in which 
“the characteristics of women” are illus- 
trated by an examination of the hero- 
ines of Shakspeare’s plays, is one of 
the author’s first, and in many respects, 
the most vigorous and thoughtful of her 
productions. In grasp of reason, and 
breadth of imaginative insight and saga- 
city, Mrs. Jameson has, among contem- 
porary female writers, but few equals, 
and this, the initial volume of a full and 
elegant edition of her works, will be 
hailed, no doubt, with pleasure, by her 
many admirers in this country. 


Messrs. Ticknor & Fields, whose enter- 
prise, at present, seems to be at high 


flood, have commenced the publication 
of “* A Household Edition of the Waverly 
Novels,” to be embraced in forty volumes, 
and at a price so reasonable as to be 
within the reach of the most destitute 
literary man in the country. 

We acknowledge the receipt of the first 
three novels of the series, ‘ Waverly,” 
““ Guy Mannering,” and “ The Anti- 
quary.” 

These are admirably gotten up,—well 
printed—well bound—and profusely illus- 
trated in the best style of art. Our 
readers should examine the edition for 
themselves. Wewill insure them against 
disappointment. 


An Address upon “ What is Freema- 
sonry?”’ By Theo, 8S. Gourdin, delivered 
before the Richland Lodge, at Columbia, 
on St. John the Evangelist’s day, is a 
learned and exceedingly elaborate resumé 
of the various dissertations upon this 
curious subject, which, to the bewilder- 
ment of the uninitiated, but the edifica- 
tion of the “ Brothers,” have appeared 
at different periods in the history of the 
Order. The author must have bestowed 
immense pains upon his task, whieh has 
been accomplished in a thorough man- 
ner, and no doubt to the entire satisfac- 
tion of the class of readers to whom his 
brochure is more particularly addressed. 


Semi-Centennial Address delivered before 
the Washington Light Infantry, in the 
South-Carolina Institute Hall, on the 
23d Feb., 1857. By the Hon. W. D. 
Porter. 

This is an elaborate and philosophical 
discourse, not so much upon the great 
events of our Revolutionary era, (as is 
usual in such addresses,) but upon the 
character and the morale of Washington. 
Mr. Porter’s analysis is just, subtle, and 
vigorous. The cant, still lamentably com- 
mon, which would exalt Washington's 
purity, and goodness of heart and life, at 
the expense of his genius, is refuted with 
irresistible logic—the logic of apprecia- 
tion and sympathetic insight, embodied 
in language of peculiar simplicity and 
force 

Indeed, the production rises very far 
above the level of an occasional oration. 
We regard it as a permanent contribution 
to our literature. It could have proceed- 
ed only from a matured and consistent 
Thinker,and is a model of good taste, no 
less than of accurate discrimination, and 
a capital adjustment of parts. 
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